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MUSICIANS 


Book Suggestions : 


The Well-Tempered String Quartet 
The Sources of Keyboard Music in 


The Teaching and 
of Plainsong - - 


Playing a Church Organ a. 
Church Organ Accompaniment - 


Choral Technique and Interpretation 


The Interpretation of the Music of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries- - 


The Organ Works of Bach - = - 
The Organ Works of Franck - 
The Organ Works of Rheinberger - 


Beethoven and his nine Symphonies 

The Organs and Bells of Wesemiocese 
Abbey - - 

The Conductor and his Baton - 

The Mirror of Music (2 vols.)- 

Life of Bach (2 vols.) - - - 


The Organ; its evolution, principles 
of construction and use ue 


None of the above books needs a ‘publisher's puff’ or 
any other recommendation other than the favourable 
review notices which have already appeared. Each ts a 
standard book in its own field, worthy of inclusion in 
the library of every discerning musician. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY LTD 
160 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THE MUSIC OF DELIUS 
ON LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


Under the 
Direction of the 
Supreme Authority 


SIR 
THOMAS 
BEECHAM 


NOMA 
CHARLES BART 
SPRUCE 


A Mass of Life 
(Eine Messe des Lebens) 


ROSINA RAISBECK (SOPRANO) * MONICA SINCLAIR (CONTRALTO) 
CHARLES CRAIG (TENOR) * BRUCE BOYCE (BARITONE) 


WITH THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR (Chorus Master—Frederick Jackson) 
AND THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


(sung in German) 


(recorded under the auspices of the Delius Trust) 33CX1078-9 


Over the hills and far away (ar. Beecham) 
In a Summer Garden 


played by THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
(recorded under the auspices of the Delius Trust) 33C€1017 


THESE RECORDS 
WILL BE 
AVAILABLE 


MID-NOVEMBER LONG PLAYING “@ 


334 R.P.M. 


COLUMBIA GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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MUSIC 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Cer | 


A Magazine devoted to Music 
and its Literature, with 


bibliographies and reviews of 
BOOKS — RECORDS — MUSIC 


British Agent : 


OTTO HAAS 


49a, Belsize Park Gardens, London, NW3 
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THREE NEW SYMPHONIC WORKS 


available for performance this coming season 


FRANZ REIZENSTEIN 
SERENADE IN F 


Instrumentation: 2 Flutes (2nd doubling Piccolo), 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets in Bb, 2 Bassoons, 
Horns in F, Timpani, Strings. 


Duration: 27 minutes. 


This work was written for the Cheltenham Festival, 1951, for chamber ensemble and 
was first performed there by the London Wind Players under the direction of Harry 
Blech. The first performance of the orchestral version was given on the Third 
Programme on May 5th, 1953, by the St. Cecilia Orchestra, conductor Trevor Harvey. 


Full Score : 42/- net. Orchestral material on hire 


HOWARD FERGUSON 


OVERTURE FOR AN OCCASION 


Instrumentation: 2.2.2.2.—4.2.3.0.—Timp. Perc.—Strings. 
Duration: 74 minutes. 
This work was commissioned by the B.B.C. Northern Ireland, on the occasion of the 
Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I! and was first performed on June 30th in 
Belfast by the City of Belfast Orchestra, conducted by Denis Mulgan. The first broadcast 
performances in England of the work will be on October [8th and 19th played by the 
B.B.C. Northern Orchestra, conductor John Hopkins. 


Full Score and Orchestral material available on hire 


EUGENE GOOSSENS 


PASTORALE (1940) 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


(Andante con tristezza) 


Duration: 8 minutes. 


This work forms the second movement of the composer’s String Quartet No. 2, one of 
two works (the other by Darius Milhaud) commissioned by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, the great American patroness of chamber music, for the Coolidge Festival 
at Washington D.C. in September, 1940. 

The composer, at that time resident conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
wrote the work at Biddeford Pool on the Maine sea-coast. 

The use of an English folk-song throughout the piece heightens its wistful nostalgia; 
towards the middle an animated section intrudes on the placid movement with ominous 
contrast. 

The first London performance took place on October 9th at the Royal Festival Hall 
by the Jacques Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques. 


Full Score: 7/6 net. Parts available on hire. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 


LIMITED 


2935 REGENT STREET, LONDON. W.I 
LANgham 2060 
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Thesaurus shin tical 
Orchestral 
Devices by Gardner Read 


The author, who is Professor of 
Composition in Boston University 
College of Music, has written the first 
“international” thesaurus of orches- 


important to musicians as Roget’s 
“Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases” and Bartlett’s “Familiar 
Quotations” are to the student of 
literature and the established writer. 


tral devices ever published. Instru- 
mental effects are quoted from scores 
which range from the 17th Century to 
those of the present day—with an 
accent on contemporary music. 
Certainly the authority on its subject, 
this book will undoubtedly become as 


Over 600 pages. £4 10s. Od. net. 


PITMAN 


Parker Street - Kingsway * London, W.C.2 
AV AV AV AV AV AV AVAL AY 
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HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP IN PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKS ON LITERATURE, MUSIC AND THE FINE ARTS— 


ANTIQUARIAN, SECONDHAND AND NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH 
AND FOREIGN — LISTS AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE 


W. HEFFER & SONS LIMITED, 3 & 4 PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 
Phone 5835! 
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From the Golden Age of Bel Canto 


Twelve Arias by 
OLD ITALIAN MASTERS 


The rich heritage of Italian song 
composition that flourished during 
the sixteen- and seventeen-hundreds 
has never ceased to provoke the 
artistic sensibilities of succeeding 
generations of singers. A gracious 
vocal line prompted by poetry of 
simple emotional appeal, gave rise 
to an era of unprecedented accom- 
plishment in the sphere of both 
songs and singers. 

The present collections are repre- 
sentative of that period of develop- 
ment and illustrate the early Italian 
composer’s instinctive feeling for 
pure vocal technique—the founda- 
tion upon which rests the art of 
bel canto. 


NEW 


L LONDON 


Volume I 
GIUSEPPE AMADORI 
(1670-1732) 
E PUR IO. Lovely maiden. 


EMANUELE D’ASTORGA 
(1681-1736) 
PER NON PENAR. 
For my heart’s peace. 
PUI NON PENSAR. 
Oh, heart of mine. 


BENEDETTO MARCELLO 
(1686-1739) 
UN GUARDO VOLGI A ME. 
One glance, Love, turn on me. 


FRANCESCO CIAMPI (1704-?) 
QUELLA BARBARA CATENA. 
This hard bondage that 
enchains me. 


BALDASSARE GALUPPI 
(1706-1784) 

COMPATITE, SIGNOR 
Pray, forgive me, my friend. 


Volume II 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
PERGOLESI (1710-1736) 
DITE CH’OGNI MOMENTO. 
Tell me as time goes flying. 
NICOLO PICCINNI (1728-1800) 
GIAMMAI PROBAI. 
Love’s flame, so fiercely burning. 
(from the opera “‘La Donna 
Vana”: 1771) 
GIUSEPPE SARTI (1729-1802) 
S’INGANNA CHI CREDE. 
He’s wrong who imagines that 
sorrows and dangers. 
(from the Opera ‘“‘Medoro”’) 
PANCRAZIO ‘ANIELLO 
(late 18th Century) 
LO SO CHE PRIA MI MORO. 
I vow my heart so troubled. 
DOMENICO BRUNI 
(late 18th Century) 
LA VEZZOSA PASTORELLA. 
In the cool and dewy morning. 
SE MERITAR POTESSI. 
If only by deserving. 


Realised from Early Manuscripts by MAFFEO ZANON 


Medium Voice 


each volume 4/- net 


A reprint from the catalogue of the BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


before ordering from 
50 New Bond Street, W.1 


PLEASE!—first try your usual dealer 


ELENA GERHARDT 


RECITAL 


The autobiography of the world-famous lieder singer, to which Dame 
Myra Hess has contributed an affectionate Foreword, Gerald Moore 
a letter of no less affection, and there is a note on Mme Gerhardt’s 
gramophone records by Desmond Shawe-Taylor. A final chapter 
gives Mme Gerhardt’s reflections on lieder singing, with hints on how 
some of the songs in her repertoire should be sung. 


Illustrated 18s. 


GERALD MOORE 


SINGER & ACCOMPANIST 


The Performance of Fifty Songs 


“Without Gerald Moore what would be the London musical scene? 
He is one of its shining adornments. ... The new book brings home 
to a good many a new realisation of the thought that has gone to 
the apparently instinctive rightness of his playing. It is a practical 
book”’. RICHARD CAPELL (Daily Telegraph) 


With over 300 musical illustrations 25s. 


METHUEN 


C.4RMER 
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THE WORLD’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF 


RECORDED MUSIC 
Second Supplement 1951-1952 
FRANCIS F. CLOUGH & G. J. CUMING 


This continuation volume to The World’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music, 
covers the world’s output of classical records from the close of the First 
Supplement down to the end of 1952. All purchasers of the Encyclopedia 
will wish to secure a copy to keep up-to-date with recent issues and for the 
consolidated list of addenda and corrections to WERM which it contains. 
The new volume will also stand alone as a self-contained reference work, and 
contains much useful information on composers, record makes, and other 
material of interest to record collectors, librarians and music lovers everywhere. 


Royal Octavo. 272 pages approx. Cloth bound. £2.10.0 
(A few copies of the Encyclopedia are still available, price £5 5s. Od.) 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON LIMITED IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 


A detailed subject guide to over 100 music periodicals from all parts of the world 
Designed for quick reference as well as intensive research 


Makes current periodical literature readily available to musicologists, librarians, 
educators and students 


@ 1949 MUSIC INDEX ANNUAL CUMULATION.................... $12.50 
@ i950 MUSIC INDEX ANNUAL CUMULATION.................... 25.00 
@ i951 MUSIC INDEX ANNUAL CUMULATION.................... 25.00 
@ 1952 MUSIC INDEX ANNUAL CUMULATION.................... 25.00 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Including 12 monthly issues and 
cloth-bound annual cumulation........ $125.00 


Information Service Inc. 
10 WEST WARREN ° DETROIT |, MICHIGAN 
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PROMENADES 


(10 Pieces) 


FRANCIS 
POULENC 


oe Price 4 / = net 


A brochure giving the complete works of Francis Poulenc is available 
on request. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOR BOOKS * 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS & RECORDS 


Foyles have depts. for Music, Records, Stationery, Handicraft 
Tools and Materials. 


All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand 
and rare Books on every subject. Stock of over three million 


volumes. 
Subscriptions taken for British, American and Continental 


magazines. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) + Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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THE MUSICAL 
QUARTERLY 


Founded in 1915 by Rudolph E. Schirmer 
Editor, 1915-1928 O. G. Sonneck Editor, 1929-1944 Carl Engel 
Associate Editor, 1933-1944; Editor, 1944-45, Gustave Reese 


PauLt Henry LANG, Editor 
(Published in America) 
35 Years of Contributions to Musical Art and Science by the 
World’s Foremost Authorities 


VOL. XXXIX, No. 4 OCTOBER 1953 


CONTENTS 
Is the Twelve-Tone Technique on the Decline? ERNST KRENEK 


English Organ Music of the Renaissance—II 
Epwarp E. LOWINSKY 


Symbolism in Music EDWARD ARTHUR LIPPMAN 
Church Music and the Council of Trent K. G. FELLERER 


Current Chronicle 


United States: Los Angeles—Lawrence Morton; New York—Henry 
Cowell; Germany—Robert Erich Wolf, Karl H. Wérner; Norway—Peter 
Gradenwitz. 


Reviews of Books 


Fritz Rothschild: The Lost Tradition in Music: Rhythm and Tempo in 
the Time of F. S. Bach Reviewed by ARTHUR MENDEL 


Howard Swan: Music in the Southwest Reviewed by WILLARD RHODES 
Thrasybulos Georgiades: Der Griechische Rhythmus 

Reviewed by OTTO GOMBOSI 
Robert Stevenson: Music in Mexico Reviewed by Jesus BAL y GAY 


REVIEWS OF RECORDS QUARTERLY BOOK-LIST 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE INDEX FOR 1953 


27/6 a year 9/- a copy (including postage) 
Sole Selling Agents: 


CHAPPELL & CO LTD 


50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Representatives for G. Schirmer, Inc., N.Y. 
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DRAWDA HALL 
BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET 
OXFORD 
Tel.: Oxford 2590 


We buy and sell used 
gramophone records in 
large or small quantities. 
If you have any to sell 
please submit list. Best 
prices paid for LP’s and 
fibre-played good record- 
ings on 78. 

Catalogues of Records for 
Sale issued regularly and 
sent free of charge. 


THE 
Music OF 
THE JEWS 


An Historical Appreciation by 
A. M. Rothmuller 


A world-famous opera singer 
gives an account of all music 
within a recognised Jewish 
tradition. This attractive 
work makes a valuable con- 
tribution to a subject which 
has received hitherto all too 
little expert attention and 
should appeal to all music- 
lovers. 


Fully Illustrated 25/- 


VALLENTINE, MITCHELL & CO. LTD. 
37, Furnival Street, London, E.C.4 


Selections from the 


Catalogue 


BACH, J. S.: 
MASS in B MINOR (BWV 232) 


Soloi.'s—- The Swabian Choral Singers— Pro Musica Orchestra, 
Stuttgart (Grischkat) snes PL; 8663 


BRUCKNER: 
SYMPHONY No. 4 in E FLAT 
(The Romantic) 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Klemperer) 1 yecord PL, 6930 


CORELLI: 

THE TWELVE CONCERTI GROSSI, 

Op. 6 

Soloists—Corelli Tri-Centenary String Orchestra (Eckertsen) 
3 records PL, 7893 

MONTEVERDI: 

VESPRO DELLA BEATA VERGINE 

(1610) 


Soloists - The Swabian Choral Singers- The Stuttgart Bach 
Orchestra (Grischkat) 2 records PL, 7902 


RAVEL: 
L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE, OPERA IN 
ONE ACT 


Soloists — Orchestre Radio-Symphonique de la Radiodiffusion 
Francaise (Leibowitz) timed Fi. 7880 


VIVALDI: 
L’ESTRO ARMONICO, Op. 3 
TWELVE CONCERTI 


Soloists-Pro Musica String Orchestra (Reinhardt) 


3 records PL, 7423 


12” HIGH FIDELITY RECORDS 


VOX PUBLICATIONS (GB) LTD. 231 OXFORD ST., W.I 
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CANTATAS FOR MIXED 
VOICES 


Orchestral parts available on hire 


GIBBS, C. Armstrong 
La Belle Dame sans merci (for chorus of 
mixed voices and orchestra). 7. Keats 3683 


HOLST, Gustav 


Choral Fantasia (S. solo, chorus and vc 

orchestra). R. Bridges 3694 3). 

JACOBSON, Maurice 

Lady of Shalott, The (T. Solo, chorus and Ot 
full orchestra, or strings and piano). 3722 5)- Gi 
QUILTER, Roger Wi 
Sailor and his Lass, The (Sop. and Bar. Th 

Soli, chorus and orchestra). 3724 4/6 


WILLIAMS, R. Vaughan 

Sancta Civitas (Holy City) (Tenor and 
Baritone soli, Chorus, Semi-Chorus; 
and Orchestra. The words from the 


E 

E 

GUIDE TO Authorised Version.) 3663 5/6 
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RECORD BUYING , COTSWOLD ROMANCE 
R 


YEAR’S 


T. and Sop. Soli, Chorus and Orchestra 
Adapted by Maurice Jacobson 
from R. Vaughan Williams’ Opera 


The E.M.G. MONTHLY LETTER reviews 
records. It gives unbiased and authoritative Chorus Ed. 4- 
comment on performances and _ recording, J. CURWEN & SONS, LIMITED 
together with much helpful technical information. 24 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, mong 


3 Deletions are noted, advance information is 
published, relevant books are listed and references 
made to other recordings of works currently 
reviewed. A comprehensive index classified 
both by artist and composer is published every 


quarter. Were it possible, therefore, for a sub- ° ° 
scriber to disagree completely with its record Voice Pr oduction 
reviews for a whole year, he would still find 

THE MONTHLY LETTER invaluable for all in Singing 


the other information it contained. 
A year’s subscription to THE E.M.G. VIOLA NEVINA 
MONTHLY LETTER starting with any issue 


costs only 10/- post free. This indeed is a Foreword by Cav. Maestro Cottone 
modest enough sum to pay for keeping in touch 

with all the many developments these days in A HANDY LITTLE BOOK FOR THOSE 
the world of recorded music. The records WHO DO OR WOULD SING 


reviewed are in stock in the E.M.G. Shop. 
“It contains sufficient simple advice 


‘MONTHLY LETTER’ BINDERS (avoiding technical argument) to make 
Rexine-bound in blue, green or maroon. Gold- it worth one’s while to read these 
blocked titling. Holds 24 copies (2 years’ sub- conclusions of a devotee of old Italian 
scriptions) 12/6 (Post and packing 1/-). methods.” —Musical Times. 


“This is a book that does not waste 


words and in which words of worth 
EMG and wise guidance are plentiful.” 
—Musical Trades Review. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD 


6 NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 HUTCHINSON’S SCIENTIFIC & 
TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Telephone MUSeum 9971 


( | 26 


26 


5/- 
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THE 


MUSIC REVIEW 


Edited by GEOFFREY SHARP 


VOL. XIV, NO. 4 NOVEMBER, 1953 
CONTENTS 

Girolamo Frescobaldi_ Hans F. Redlich . 262 
William Boyce and the Theatre Eric Taylor 275 
The Buxheim Keyboard Manuscript . G. S. Bedbrook  . . 288 
Holland Festival . ‘ ‘ 302 
Munich, Bayreuth Salzburg . : ‘ 305 


Tue Music Review is published in February, May, August and November, on the first of the month. Single 
copies, 12s. 6d., post 4d., annual subscription, 42s., post free to all parts of the world, from the publishers 
or obtainable through any bookseller. 

Manuscripts, material for review and letters to the Editor should be addressed to:—Geoffrey Sharp, Foseph’s, 
The Street, Takeley, Bishop’s Stortford. Advertisement orders and enquiries should be sent to:—Max Ken = 
Humes Farm House, Hutton, Brentwood, Essex. All other correspondence to the publishers: —W. Heffer & 
Ltd., 3 and 4, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


NORMAN DEMUTH Musical Forms & Textures 


An alphabetically arranged handbook for listeners and students, with examples. 
8s. 6d. net. Card covers 6s. 


ERWIN STEIN Orpheus in New Guises 


His first collected musical essays with substantial new material written specially 
for this book. ‘Composers discussed are Mahler, Schoenberg, Britten, Berg, Webern. 
Illustrated and with music examples. 21s. net. November 27th 


ANNA INSTONE & JULIAN HERBAGE 


A delightful selection in permanent form of the most enduring pieces from their 
weekly B.B.C. programme MUSIC MAGAZINE. Frontispiece. 9s. 6d. net. 


A Welcome Gift Book for any Music Lover 


ROCKLIFF™, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


Superb 
reproduction 
joined with 
sublime 
artistry 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“*Parsifal” Prelude and Good Friday Music, Act. 3— Wagner BLP 1033 


RAFAEL KUBELIK é 
conducting the CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 36— Tchaikovsky ALP 1083 | 
Music for Stringed Instruments, Percussion and Celesta—Barték 
conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA | 
Symphony No. 4 in G—Dvordk ALP 1064 J 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 6 in F, “‘ Pastoral” — Beethoven ALP 1041 


EDWIN FISCHER 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA | AVAILABLE 
Brandenburg Concertos No. 2 in F and No. 5 in D—J. S. Bach { MID- 


Edwin Fischer (Pianoforte); Raymond Clark (’Ce//o); Harold Jackson ee 

(Trumpet); Gareth Morris (Flute); Manoug Parikian (Violin); 

Herbert Sutcliffe (Oboe); Geraint Jones (Harpsichord) 
ALP 1084 


33s R.RM. RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED ° HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
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Otto Erich Deutsch 


OnE day in the autumn of 1952 the music director of Radio Ziirich, Dr. Hermann 
Leeb, said to Deutsch: ‘‘ You may perhaps not know it, but to us disciples you 
are an idea (Begriff)! For many years Deutsch was to me, a Schubertian, 
exactly that: a conception of scholarship, an ideal of academic thoroughness 
and impeccability. What Deutsch found out and printed about Schubert was, 
to me, truth. “In point of fact”, Richard Capell once wrote, “Deutsch is 
pretty well infallible and any departure from his authority represents a 
discovery indeed—or a blunder’. It is pleasant to be able to add that during 
the last three years of his sojourn in England, when I came into personal 
touch with him, and actually saw for myself his methods of research, and his 
approach to scholastic matters, this ideal, if that were possible, brightened. 
Under the wear and tear of daily contact my admiration for his ruthless 
academic objectivity grew into wonder. 

It will come as a surprise to many to learn that Deutsch was, in his young 
days, a specialist in art—the term is used in its general meaning of pictorial 
art and kindred subjects. He told me that his interest in Schubert grew out 
of his admiration for the work of Moritz von Schwind. My initial surprise over 
this fact was due entirely to the haziest knowledge of the later work of this 
young friend of Schubert’s; one tends to lose interest in the Schubert circle 
after 1828, and thus to lose sight of its members. Schwind, however, does 
not borrow light from Schubert ; his subsequent career as painter and draughts- 
man is an honourable one. But in looking for Schwind, Deutsch found 
Schubert—an occurrence which surely deserves to be called serendipitous! 

Deutsch was educated in the Universities of Graz and Vienna, studying in 
his undergraduate days literature and art. His first book on Schubert—the 
Schubert-Brevier—was published by Schuster & Loeffler, of Berlin, in 1905. 
It was one of a series of ‘‘Breviere’’, but it was a new, and prophetic departure 
in Schubertian literature, for it consisted of documents, letters, recorded 
sayings, important dates and so forth, with a bare minimum of interposition 
by its author. But 1905 was the pre-Deutsch era of Schubertian literature ; 
the opinion of the present-day Deutsch upon this work of a very youthful 
Deutsch is not known, but it would hardly be flattering. Errors, and surprising 
ones, occur in the “Important Dates” section and elsewhere. History, they 
say, repeats itself; the statement has been countered by a protesting denial 
and the retort that historians merely repeat one another. Certainly in the 
sense that a biographer is a historian one sees truth in the accusation, and 
musical biographers more than most seem to take the easy road of copying from 
the last man! Many mistakes of Kreissle, the first of the Schubertian bio- 
graphers (1865), were copied by Nottebohm in the thematic catalogue of the 
composer’s works (1874). They were all inherited by future German bio- 
graphers. Sir George Grove, in his article on Schubert written for the first 
edition of his dictionary, reproduced Kreissle’s and Nottebohm’s mistakes and 
added a few more of his own. And so, in spite of the fact that documentary 
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evidence was extant and freely available, absurdities in the Schubert chronology 
persisted in England right into the 1930s. Thus, an early string Quartet (E 
flat, op. 125: no. 1) of 1813 and the immature piano duet Sonata (B flat, op. 30) 
of 1818 were both seriously accepted and discussed as works of Schubert's 
maturity. 

Deutsch has changed all this. He changed it by painstaking and devoted 
searching of contemporary newspapers for advertisements and reviews; by 
tracking down diaries and papers in the possession of third and fourth genera- 
tions; by the planned discovery of letters to and from publishers and per- 
formers; by the examination of Schubert’s own dated MSS.; and then, finally 
(a stroke which surprises by its originality), he did an extremely simple thing 
and arranged all these new documents, and all the old, well-known ones, in 
chronological order, and left the results to speak for themselves. The book 
which placed Deutsch in the forefront of Schubertian authorities is the re- 
nowned Franz Schubert: die Dokumente seines Lebens. It was published by 
Georg Miiller of Munich, in 1914, and was intended to be the second book in a 
projected scheme of four; they were to be called by the comprehensive title 
Franz Schubert: die Dokumente seines Lebens und Schaffens. The first of the 
series was to be a German translation by Hans Effenberger of Grove’s article 
with necessary corrections by Ludwig Scheibler and a bibliography by Deutsch; 
this fine translation has been printed, but owing to the 1914-18 war it was never 
published. The third of the series was an iconographical volume assembled and 
edited by Deutsch; it was called Franz Schubert: sein Leben in Bildern and was 
actually published before any of the others, appearing in 1913. It contains 
well nigh a thousand beautifully reproduced pictures, and very few persons, 
places, or things encountered in the Schubert story are without their pictorial 
equivalent in this book. The fourth book in the scheme was to be a thematic 
catalogue of his works arranged by Scheibler. This was abandoned for many 
years. 

In the years following the 1914-18 war, during which Deutsch had served 
as an officer in the Austrian army, he became widely known and revered as 
scholar, editor, publisher and connoisseur of musical first editions. He 
published over a hundred articles on Schubert, and since he has himself con- 
fessed in print his dislike of the purely esthetic approach, it is clear that those 
articles are all valuable, factual contributions to the Schubert literature. 
They included, for instance, the essay in the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft 
(Leipzig) of October, 1928, which exposes the spurious “Guitar” Quartet, 
innocently foisted on the world as a work of Schubert’s youth: the composition 
turned out to be—as Deutsch proved—by one Wenzel Matiegka. There was 
the special number of the periodical Die moderne Welt (Vienna, December, 1925) 
entitled ‘‘Der intime Schubert” containing several very useful articles on the 
composer ; one in particular gave essential details of the history of the famous 
sepia-drawing by Schwind entitled ‘Schubert evening at Spaun’s’’, a picture, 
incidentally, which Deutsch saved for Vienna, calling attention to its merits 
quite apart from its Schubertian interest at a time when apathy would have 
allowed its drift into oblivion, or possibly, to the United States. 


se 
O. E. DEuTSCH March, 1953 
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In the decade containing the Schubert centenary year Deutsch also pub- 
lished, or persuaded others to publish numerous compositions of Schubert 
which the Gesamtausgabe for some reason or other had omitted. There were 
several sets of dances and these more important items: three male-voice trios 
on texts by Matthisson (comp. May, 1816) a Polonaise in B flat for solo violin 
and string orchestra (comp. September, 1817), and the attractive Six German 
Dances for piano (comp. October, 1824) which were played in England in an 
orchestral arrangement under the title ““Dances from October 1824”’. 

But it was not only in Schubertian fields, of course, that Deutsch made an 
honoured name, for these years also saw the publication of studies on the 
other three great Viennese classic composers. They comprise the following 
main items. 

I. On Mozart: an article written in collaboration with C. B. Oldman, 
“Mozart-Driicke”, on the editions printed in Mozart’s lifetime and his opus- 
numbers (Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, Leipzig, December 1931 and 
April 1932); Mozart und die Wiener Logen (Vienna, 1932); an edition, in 
collaboration with Dr. Bernhardt Paumgartner, of Leopold Mozart’s letters 
to his daughter, Leopold Mozarts Briefe an seine Tochter (Salzburg, 1936); 
and the admirably produced facsimile Mozarts Werkverzeichnis (Vienna, 1938). 

z. On Beethoven: Beethovens Beziehungen zu Graz (Graz, 1907); an 
article ‘‘Beethovens gesammelte Werke” (Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
Leipzig, November, 1930); and “ Beethoven’s Goethe-Kompositionen” (Jahr- 
buch der Sammlung Kippenburg, Leipzig, 1935). 

3. On Haydn: three sections of the catalogue for the Haydn Exhibition 
in Vienna, 1932, containing information on first editions, on Haydn’s library, 
on dedications to Haydn; a celebrated article on the canons, in which Deutsch 
showed how by persistent and patient investigation he had been able to 
establish the authenticity or otherwise of a miscellaneous group of canons all 
attributed to Haydn. 

One work of his, still in manuscript, calls for mention: it is a full list of the 
repertory of the ‘‘Wiener-Oper”’ from 1641 to 1938, which he completed just 
before his enforced departure from Vienna. 

His profound knowledge of first editions led to his appointment in 1926 
as librarian of the Anthony van Hoboken Collection in Vienna, which duties he 


fulfilled until 1935. 
* * * * * 


European political upheavals in the 1930s, culminating in the Austrian 
Anschluss, brought about an event for which the English-speaking world of 
music-lovers cannot be too grateful, tragic although that event was, personally, 
to Deutsch: he was compelled to leave Vienna, and he sought asylum in England, 
settling eventually in Cambridge. He became a naturalized British subject 
in 1947. 

At Cambridge he produced the augmented and annotated edition of the 
Schubert Documents, splendidly translated by Eric Blom and published in 
1946 by J. M. Dent & Sons under the title: Schubert: a documentary biography. 
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The American edition of the book bears the unhelpful title The Schuben 
Reader. Surprising things follow from this chronologically ordered sequence 
of Schubertian documents; quite apart from the mass of new detail several 
long-established anecdotes (e.g. the grisly toasts supposed to have been drunk 
on the evening of Beethoven’s funeral) and conclusions and attributed dates 
of composition were shown to be false. To place the extant records and papers 
of a composer in order of their succession in time is, as Deutsch wrote to me, 
the only way of arriving at historical truth; many documents, he added, become 
understandable only by the presence of their neighbours in time. This letter 
was written in the summer of 1951 while he was engaged on the Handel docu- 
mentary biography shortly to be published by A. & C. Black Ltd. This 
ordered succession of Handel records will likewise expose well-established errors 
and reveal fresh truth. 

Five years after the Schubert documentary biography appeared, Deutsch 
carried to a triumphant conclusion the aim projected so many years before 
with the publication of Schubert: a thematic catalogue of all his works in chrono- 
logical order (Dent & Sons, 1951), the work which was to have been Scheibler’s, 
but whose death had left it unaccomplished. Never before had so able a tool 
been prepared for the use of the Schubert specialist: even the ‘‘ Documents” 
must take second place to this admirable and richly detailed catalogue. And 
there will, after all, be a fourth book to this series of Schubert studies: a 
collection of the Schubert memoirs. The necrologies, reminiscences, letters and 
private records of his relatives, friends and publishers in the fifty years or so 
following his death, and including the well known but still unpublished letters 
to Ferdinand Luib (mostly from 1858) have all been assembled and annotated 
by Deutsch and will be published in due course by Black’s. 

An important article of his, for the Schubert specialist, was ‘“The Chronology 
of Schubert’s String Quartets” published in Music & Letters, January, 1943. 

While Deutsch was living in Cambridge his pen was busy on other matters 
besides his service to Schubert; two of his productions are invaluable to the 
scholar and one of these far-reaching in its consequences. The first is the 
useful pamphlet Music Publishers’ Numbers (1710-1900), published in 1946, 
and the other the famous “‘ Plea for a British Union Catalogue of Music” which 
appeared in the Journal for Documentation, June, 1945, and to which so remark- 
able a response was given. Deutsch himself worked, until 1949, on the 
preparation of the Catalogue of British Music before 1800. To THE Music 
REvVIEW* of 1940 (May and August) he contributed an article on the first 
editions of Brahms. | 


* * * * * 


In February, 1948, a University Professor in North Carolina wrote a letter 
to the late Paul Hirsch, in Cambridge, about the American edition of the 
Schubert documents; it contains these words: 


* Also, ‘‘The Riddle of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony” (I/1, p. 36), “Mathilde Ludendorff 
and W. A. Mozart” (III/3, p. 170), ‘“Haydn’s Hymn and Burney’s Translation” (IV/3, p. 157), 
“Theme and Variations” (XII/1, p. 68), the 48-page Index to Vols. I to V and a number of book 
reviews [ED.]. 
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“Besides its actual value to Schubert students, the book has, to my notion, another 
value which in the long run may prove as great: in that it sets a standard for this type 
of research and collection. That research and scholarship of this sort have value is a 
matter which absolutely does not need to be argued—and I hope that Professor Deutsch’s 
example will spur others on to similar work—and at the present time, when we have so 
few respectable standards at which to shoot, the sudden and gratuitous appearance of 
one is a very great blessing’’. 


One can agree with these sage comments, and feel also that not only 
do Deutsch’s books constitute a standard for other books of a similar nature: 
the man himself, in attainment and attitude, holds up an ideal against which 
one instinctively measures the fitness of others who lay claim to the title of 
scholar. And against Deutsch how poor a showing is made by some of his 
contemporary musicologists and scholars! 


* * * * * 


Deutsch was born in Vienna on 5th September, 1883; he was, accordingly, 
seventy on his last birthday. That that birthday was passed in Vienna and 
not in Cambridge is perhaps a matter for more than regret on the part of his 
fellow scholars in England. M. J. E. B. 
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Girolamo Frescobaldi 


HANS F. REDLICH 


I 


FRESCOBALDI belongs to those pioneers of lo stile nuovo in early seventeenth- 
century music whose reassessment is long overdue. In an age favouring a 
universality of talents among its representative personalities, he anticipates 
the modern type of artistic specialist. Born still within the epoch of Palestrina 
and Lassus and in the decade witnessing the brightest bloom of Andrea and 
Giovanni Gabrieli’s Concerto Ecclesiastico as of Luca Marenzio’s a cappella 
Madrigal in five parts, he lived to become the first great continental composer 
—only preceded by the Englishman John Bull—to confine himself almost 
exclusively to the keyboard and to focus his attention so intently on problems 
of instrumental music, that his modern champion F. X. Haber] could call him 
“the Liszt of his time’. 

In his position as founder of an early continental keyboard style of con- 
viction and purpose, but even more as creator of a complete codification of 
instrumental patterns and thematic characters, Frescobaldi invites comparison 
with his great contemporary, Claudio Monteverdi—the ancestor if not the 
inventor of modern Opera—with whom he shared many connections with the 
princely courts of Ferrara and Mantua. Although both composers died in 
1643, their fates at the hand of posterity were rather dissimilar. 

Monteverdi sank into oblivion shortly after 1651, having to wait for his 
exhumation until 1834 when Carl von Winterfeld revealed for the first time 
the forgotten beauties of his operas in his book on Giovanni Gabrieli. From 
there it still took more than a century until Monteverdi’s preserved works 
became generally accessible in the volumes of the Complete Edition. 

Fate seemed at first to deal more kindly with Frescobaldi, securing for him 
a kind of posthumous halo through his many distinguished pupils from 
Germany. The school of German organists, beginning with Franz Tunder, 
who learned from the Frescobaldi pupil Johannes Hecklauer, continuing with 
Johann Jacob Froberger, who studied with Frescobaldi for several years, and 
culminating in Tunder’s son-in-law Dietrich Buxtehude, is firmly based on 
the exploitation of Frescobaldi’s keyboard style. Its last and greatest member 
—Johann Sebastian Bach—owned a copy (still extant) of Frescobaldi’s chef 
@’ oeuvre, Fiori musicali (1635) which in turn he carefully copied. The forma- 
tive influence of that collection may still be traced in some of Bach’s earlier 
organ works. After Bach’s death in 1750, Frescobaldi sank into the limbo 
of discarded musical idols of the early Baroque, to some of which only 
recently a late resurrection is being accorded. Very little was known of his 
life and work until Haberl published his scholarly essay in 1887.1 The 


1 Kirchenmustkalisches Jahrbuch, 1887. 
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meritorious editor of Palestrina even entertained hopes of issuing a complete 
reprint of Frescobaldi’s keyboard music by subscription. He never got beyond 
a two-volume selection? and, despite numerous reprints of some of the original 
collections in the meantime,’ the plan for a complete and critical edition did 
not materialize. In 1930 Luigi Ronga‘ still deplored its absence as much as 
Haberl. The welcome intention of the editors of Instituziont e Monumenti 
dell’ arte musicale italiana—announced in their subscription leaflet of 1931— 
to reissue at least Frescobaldi’s most important keyboard works in a critical 
edition under the care of G. Benvenuti was nipped in the bud by the outbreak 
of the second world war and by the untimely death of the prospective editor. 
Scattered reprints of the Fiori musicali, the Toccate and other collections in 
new editions® cannot compensate for the missing complete edition. As long 
as no such edition becomes generally available, any investigation of 
Frescobaldi’s artistic achievement must remain fragmentary and is liable to 
later revision. 


II 


Tantalizingly little is known of the man and artist whom enthusiastic 
contemporaries addressed as il mostro de’ suoi tempi—the miracle of his epoch. 
It has taken the better part of the last sixty years to build up with some degree 
of certainty the merest framework for any future biography: the dates of 
Frescobaldi’s birth and death. These—after many arguments—seem now 
firmly enough established. He was baptized on gth September, 1583, in 


2 Two vols., containing 68 items, published by Breitkopf & Hartel, revised by B. F. Richter. 
° Cf. Bibl. Appendix. 
4In his study G. Frescobaldi—organista vaticano, Torino, 1930. 


5 Cf. Bibl. Appendix. 

6 Only quite recently—beginning in 1949—the Swiss organist Pierre Pidoux has begun to edit 
and to re-issue a complete edition of Frescobaldi’s keyboard music, based on the musical text of 
the originals. Of this edition, published by Birenreiter Verlag, Cassel and Basle, so far vols, 
I, II, III and IV have appeared. Volume V will be published in due course. This edition con- 
tains complete reprints of the following original publications, undertaken by the composer himself: 

Vol. I: Fantasie a 4, 1608 and Canzoni alle Francese, 1645. 

Vol. II: Il primo Libro di Capricci, Canzon Francese e Recercari fatti sopra diversi soggeiti et 
Arie in Partitura (Venezia, 1626). The volume is based on the musical text of the Venetian 
reprint of 1642. Frescobaldi’s first print dated from 1624. 

Vol. III: Toccate d’Intavolatura di cimbalo et organo, Partite di diverse Arie et Corrente, Baletti, 
Ciacone, Passacagli . . . Libro Primo. The modern reprint is based on the text of the last 
and best edition, Rome, 1637. (First print, 1614.) 

Vol. IV: Il secondo Libro di Toccate, Canzone . . . d’ Intavolatura di cimbalo et organo... 
Roma, 1637. The edition is based on this last reprint. (First print, 1627.) 

Vol. V: Fiori musicali, Rome, 1635. 

The editor has arranged the musical text on two staves, so that the music may be played on the 
organ as well as on the harpsichord. He also offers complete German translations of Frescobaldi’s 
original prefaces, but fails to reprint the Italian originals of them. Accidentals have been added 
with discernment and genuine feeling for the chromatic implications of the period. It seems a 
pity that Mr. Pidoux’ scholarly introductions as well as the composer’s own prefatorial advice 
have not been offered in either English or French translation. The musical text endeavours to 
reproduce the peculiar notation of the original as faithfully as possible, without unduly com- 
plicating the task of the modern executant. If this edition could be extended so as to embrace 
also Frescobaldi’s vocal compositions and to include in a supplementary volume all necessary 
textual criticism, the problem of a modern Complete Edition would at long last be in sight of a 
practical solution. 
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Ferrara which, at that date part of the papal state, was held as fief by 
Alfonso II Este, the friend of Torquato Tasso and an occasional sponsor of 
Monteverdi. Frescobaldi’s father was a poor organist, but it is just possible 
that he belonged to an impoverished branch of the noble family whose name 
he shared. Girolamo’s aristocratic features—as may be observed from the 
portrait by Saliano of 1619—lend a degree of verisimilitude to this conjectural 
assumption. In the preface to his Arie musicali (1630) Frescobaldi expressly 
refers to his mentor Luzzasco Luzzaschi (d. 1607 in Ferrara), distinguished 
likewise as a progressive madrigalist of experimental leanings, influenced by 
Gesualdo, and as a composer of notable Madrigali per cantare e sonare (1601) 
for voices and obligatory harpsichord, representing the sweetly fading flower 
of pseudo-monody.’? Luzzaschi was also known as a competent organist and 
composer for that instrument. In the year of his death we find his famous 
pupil (who—by virtue of his precocity—had become a life member of the 
Congregational Academy of masters and teachers of Rome at the age of twenty- 
one—a society founded in 1584 by Palestrina himself) on his way to Flanders, 
in the retinue of his benefactor, Archbishop Bentivoglio, then papal nuncio 
in the Netherlands, to whom he also dedicated his opus 1: Il primo libro de’ 
Madrigali, published in 1608 in Antwerp and composed in the previous year 
during his stay at Brussels. In the same year he published also the first 
collection of his instrumental music J/] primo libro de’ Fantasie a 4, dedicated 
to Pope Paul V, to whom only two years later Monteverdi was to dedicate 
the Mass In illo tempore and the Vespro della Beata Vergine. Fora short while 
Frescobaldi may have held an appointment as organist in Mecheln, but by 
November of the same year he was back in Italy, appointed organist of St. 
Peter’s, Rome, as successor to Ercole Pasquini. In this conspicuous position 
Frescobaldi received the paltry sum of six scudi per month, an inadequate 
remuneration which, despite his increasing fame, remained unchanged through- 
out his long tenure of office. It was really a life appointment, terminated 
only by Frescobaldi’s death on 1st March, 1643, and only once interrupted 
by a long leave of five years (1628-33) which were spent in Florence and during 
which Jacopo Guidi and Giovanni Giacomo Darri deputized for him. 
Frescobaldi’s intention to marry was expressed in a letter of 1609, and in 1615 
a son Domenico was born who died as a priest of St. Peter’s in 1688. Beyond 
the fact that his wife Orsola bore him four children, nothing so far is known 
of the artist’s family life. He probably hoped for better employment when 
he removed himself temporarily to Florence, where he was soon appointed 
organist to the Grand Duke of Toscana with whom he had already come into 
contact in 1614 and who seems to have paid the publication costs of the 
two volumes of Arie musicali, composed in Florence under the stimulus of the 
Camerata. Frescobaldi’s position in Florence was a mere courtesy appoint- 
ment ; he seems never to have held any real office there. In fact, his Florentine 
days were dogged by misfortune, the city being ravaged just then by war, 
famine and pestilence. In 1634 he was back at his old job in Rome, probably 


7 Cf. A. Einstein, The Italian Madrigal, Princeton, U.S.A., 1949. 
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considerably disillusioned. Yet his genius remained unimpaired throughout 
these personal vicissitudes, as the publication of his greatest work, the Fiori 
musicali of 1635, tends to show. The last decade of his life must also have 
represented the apex of his career as a virtuoso on all keyboard instruments, 
especially the organ. The Abbé Maugars (1639) and Pietro della Valle (1640) 
are among several reliable contemporary art critics waxing enthusiastic over 
him. . Frescobaldi’s truly magnetic personality reverberates even through the 
mists of rumour and legend. Even if the fabulous 30,000 listeners at his 
organ recitals should have to be discounted, it is evident that his fame as an 
executant must have been tremendous. The “‘Liszt of his time” excelled 
occasionally in virtuoso tricks. A report says that he liked to sing publicly 
to his own organ accompaniment—a clear possibility in an age when a composer 
(Nikolaus Bruhns) could become famous for the somewhat similar feat of 
playing the fiddle and simultaneously accompanying himself on the organ 
pedal. In his Toccate e Partite d’Intavolatura di cembalo, I, 1614, Frescobaldi 
published a preface which contains an epitome of his principles as an executant. 
From this highly interesting document we may gather that he was as partial 
to tempo rubato as was later Frédéric Chopin. Specially enlightening also is 
his allusion to the new style of interpretation connected with the modern 
madrigal which he obviously wanted to apply to keyboard technique, very 
much as Liszt later on transposed the technical achievements of Paganini’s 
violin into the sphere of the modern Hammerklavier. In these late years of 
universal fame Frescobaldi could transmit the tradition of his art to numerous 
gifted pupils. The impressive list, including names like J. Hecklauer, Bernardo 
Pasquini, Bartholomeo Grassi (editor of his teacher’s Canzonas of 1628), 
Michelangelo Rossi, and perhaps Johann Kaspar Kerll, is headed by Johann 
Jakob Froberger (1616-67) who, upon his appointment as court organist in 
Vienna in 1637, obtained official leave for the sole purpose of becoming Fresco- 
baldi’s pupil. He stayed with Frescobaldi in Rome until 1641. According 
to Cametti,’ Frescobaldi contracted a malignant fever in 1643 and died after 
a ten days’ illness, in the night of 1st March, 1643, at the age of 59. His body 
was removed from his parish church of St. Lorenzo in Montibus and laid to 
rest with great honours in the Basilica of the twelve holy apostles. He never 
occupied a position as organist of St. Lorenzo (as has erroneously been assumed), 
but remained until the day of his death organist of St. Peter’s. 


The year that saw the passing of Italy’s first great master of the keyboard 
as well as of its first important opera composer acted as a watershed in the 
history of the epoch. It was left to the more easy-going representatives of 
the second generation—to the Bernardo Pasquinis, the Michelangelo Rossis, 
the Cavallis and Cestis—to squander the rich heritage of Monteverdi and 
Frescobaldi in the luxuriant decadence of the later Baroque. Alone in far 
away Germany the spirit of Hieronymus Frescobaldus, Organista ecclesiae Petri 
in Vaticano was granted permanent asylum. 


Cf. Bibl. Appendix. 
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Ill 


Frescobaldi’s claim to greatness rests entirely on his instrumental works, his 
contributions to vocal music being more in the nature of a side-show and for the 
greater part lacking in originality and artistic conviction. The instrumental 
compositions were in the majority of cases meant to be executed on a keyboard 
instrument,® but as they include Fantasie a 4 (1608) and Canzone da sonar a 
I-4 (1623 and 1634) and were not always issued in Partitura seu Tabulatura 
italica * (1.e. in a piano score on two staves of 6 + 8 stave lines) but frequently 
published in part books, some of them at least were obviously meant to be 
performed by a body of strings or possibly winds. On some occasions 
Frescobaldi indicated the unusual instrumental combination he had in mind, 
as in the instance of his Toccata per Spinettina e Violino (with added basso 
continuo) in the First book of Canzoni (1623). This piece really presents us 
with a blueprint of the much later Trio for violin, violoncello and pianoforte, 
as may be seen from the following bars: 


x4 Toccata per Spinettina e Violino (Libro I de Canzoni,1628) [reprint of the edn.of 1623] 
PY 
Violino 
= = 
Spinettina 
4 
T 


In the case of the Canzona (which in Frescobaldi’s time usually contained the 
explanatory subtitle da cantar 0 sonar) a purely vocal execution was possible." 
These instrumental works were gathered in eight collections, published under 
the composer’s supervision and frequently reissued in thoroughly revised and 
enlarged editions. There are two notable exceptions to mention, in which 
Frescobaldi’s editorial care was absent: I] primo libro delle Canzoni (1628)," 
arranged in partitura by his pupil Bartholomeo Grassi, and his opus posthumum, 
Canzoni alla francese, issued in 1645 after his death by the Venetian printer 


* Especially if the title of the publication contains a specific hint as to the manner of execution, 
as is the case in the volume of 1614. 

30 Cf. J. Wolf, Handbuch dey Notationskunde, 1919, vol. II, p. 308 et passim. 

11 Cf. M. Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Eva, 1947, p. 50 et passim. 

#2 Cf. Bibl. Appendix. 

#8 This was an enlarged and revised edition of the issue of 1623. 
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Allessandro Vincenti. By far the greater number of these compositions is 
of a strictly liturgical character. 

Four main types of form may be easily distinguished: 

(1) The organ improvisation, based on a canto fermo, taken from a plain- 

chant motive. 

(2) The Toccata. 

(3) The archetypes of the later fugue: Ricercare, Fuga, Capriccio. 

(4) The Canzona da sonar. 

Among these, the compositions belonging to the first species are part of the 
Roman service. They are the outcome of the so-called alternatim practice 
between chorus and organ in the Roman church during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The liturgical function of the organ is clearly circumscribed 
in the following dictum of Frescobaldi’s friend Adriano Banchieri: Per alternare 
a ght canti fermi in tutte le feste et solemnita dell’ anno.* This practice was 
specially called upon when the Mass was executed in plainsong only, leaving 
ample time for alternate verses of the psalms and the Magnificat to be treated 
by the organist in either improvisatorial or fugal manner. These chorale 
preludes of plainchant character were commonly called versetit and represented 
an old-established usage by the time of Frescobaldi’s advent.” For more 
than a century Italian organists had been building up a special tradition of 
instrumental variation: interpretation of plainsong motives, beginning with 
Marco Antonio Cavazzoni da Bologna’s Recercari, Motetti, Canzoni Libro 
primo, Venezia, 1523 and Girolamo Cavazzoni’s more developed Intavolatura 
cioe Recercari Canzoni Himni Magnificat of 1542. The following short Kyrie 
della Madonna from Frescobaldi’s Fiori musicalt, 1635, may prove the younger 
composer’s contrapuntal mastery, his economy of means and his ability to 
integrate the plainchant motive into the orbit of Zarlino’s conception of modern 
dualistic harmony. 


Ex.2 
Kyrie della Madonna (Fiori musicali, 1635) 
o 
(Canto Fermo 
Organo' ) 
© o > S 
| 
T T 
= = $2 Pe = x 


14“*To alternate with the choristers with regard to the canti fermi at all festival davs and 
celebrations throughout the ecclesiastical year’’. 
18 Pope Pius X in his Motu proprio of 1903 abolished a good deal of this practice. 
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A more ambitious pattern was the Toccata which—under the heading 
Intonazione—had originally been used by the Gabrielis as a vehicle for virtuo- 
sity on the keyboard, excelling in coloratura passages alternating with block 
harmonies, which in turn were meant to be dissolved into sonorous arpeggii. 
A comparison between the Toccate of Frescobaldi’s chief forerunner in this 
particular field, Claudio Merulo (1533-1604) and his own contributions would 
show the latter’s greater fertility of imagination coupled with a prodigious 
finger technique. Some of these Toccate were designed for liturgical purposes, 
for instance nos. 3 and 4 in the Secondo libro di Toccate (1627) with their ex- 
planatory subtitle da sonarsi alla levazione (to be played during the elevation 
of the host), but others were clearly media for the emanation of Frescobaldi’s 
experimenting spirit. They contain “music of the future” to an astonishing 
degree, thereby contrasting sharply with the more conservative mood of the 
versetti. Toccata no. 6 from the Secondo libro di Toccate is expressly written 
per VOrgano sopra i pedali e senza (for the organ, with and without pedals) and 
incidentally reveals the limitations attached to pedal technique in the Italy 
of the seventeenth century.’® The first bars are quoted here because they are 
very characteristic of the improvisatorial style of these openings and also in 
order to convey an impression of Frescobaldi’s notation in Italian tablature, 
especially in compositions conspicuous for their intentional freedom of part- 
writing (Freistimmigkeit). 

Ex.3 Toccata VIta (Libro per l'organo sopra { pedali,e senza 


T 


In Staff Notation | | a etc. 


Another Toccata (from the same Libro secondo) is the Toccata di durezze 
e ligature per organo, an experimental piece of boldest chromaticism, reminiscent 
of Gesualdo’s madrigals and probably designed to be played on Nicolo 
Vicentino’s curious Archicembalo, an instrument specially constructed for 
compositions of a chromatic or enharmonic character. It is most likely that 
Adriano Banchieri’s Concerto enharmonico (from L’organo suonarino, 1605) 
was composed for this instrument, on which Frescobaldi’s teacher Luzzasco 
Luzzaschi is reported to have been proficient.1”_ Here is its final cadence with its 


16 According to A. Guilmant (cf. his edition, in section IV) the organs of St. Peter’s in Fresco- 
baldi’s time were of but poor quality. They possessed only 14 stops on one manual and a pedal 
board of one single octave. Cf. Antegnati’s rules for organ registration (1608), mentioned in 
R. Haas’ Aufftihrungspraxis, 1931, p. 174. 

17 Cf. A. Einstein’s The Italian Madrigal, 1949, p. 225 et passim. 
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dissonant chromatic progressions, anticipating Max Reger’s organ style: 


"Toccata di e per Organo (Libro II, 1637) 


| 


This piece had in turn been preceded by G. M. Trabaci’s Toccata di durezze e 
ligature in his Ricercata, Canzone francese, Napoli, 1603. Trabaci, the Neapoli- 
tan organist of great repute, who—together with the Neapolitans Valente and 
Maione—was among the pupils of the Fleming Giovanni Macque, was famous 
for his progressive attitude in matters of instrumental music. He and 
Luzzaschi in Ferrara, who remained in close contact with progressive artists 
like Gesualdo and Vicentino, are among the chief spiritual ancestors of 
Frescobaldi’s art. 

The great number of forerunners of the later fugue—the ricercari, fugae, 
capricct and canzone—are best dealt with in one common paragraph because 
of their close affinity to each other. Among these four elementary patterns 
the Canzona still retains some lingering traces of its vocal origin (the stereotyped 


thythm ‘4 po of the beginning of the old Chanson and the variety in 


rhythm and general character of its numerous contrast sections in motet 
style). Luigi Ronga, the author of a comprehensive study of Frescobaldi’s 
style,!® distinguishes no less than five types among his Ricercart: 


(1) The primitive Ricercar (in Cavazzoni’s manner). 

(2) The more developed Ricercar (in the style of Andrea Gabrieli). 
(3) The Ricercar-Fantasia. 

(4) The Fantasia, based on a subject, treated like a canto fermo. 
(5) The new type of Ricercare Frescobaldiana. 


A simpler and more persuasive division—suggested by Manfred Bukofzer®’— 
distinguishes chiefly between strictly fugal and variation Ricercar. The former, 
based on either one or several subjects, indicates its derivation from the 
polyphonic motet by its predilection for long note values. The variation 
Ricercar, Frescobaldi’s personal domain, “‘subjected its theme to extensive 
variation in two distinct manners. In the first, the theme itself was modified 
rhythmically and melodically and stated in as many fugal expositions as there 
were variations. In the second, the theme was kept relatively constant, but 
was combined successively with new counter-subjects. . . . The latter type 
came closest to the monothematic fugue of the Bach era... .”.. Compositions 
like the Capriccio sopra un soggetto (from Capricci ed Arie, 1624) should be 
mentioned in this context. Yet it should not be overlooked that mono- 
thematic fugues occasionally occurred with Andrea Gabrieli and Jan Pieterszon 


18 Cf. Bibl. Appendix, 
19 Op. cit., p. 49 ff. 
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Sweelinck. Frescobaldi, prompted by his intensified feeling for the require- 
ments of modern tonality, was probably first in the field to hit on the in- 
genious device of tonal answer in fugal exposition (contrasted with the so-called 
real answer), as may be observed from the first bars of Canzona IV (from 
Libro II di Toccate . . 1637): 


Canzona IVta (Libro II, 1637) 
etc. 
£ ££ 
4 
= L 


This invention contributed much to widen the tonal range of the fugue 
of the future, as established in Johann Sebastian Bach’s two great collections. 
On the other hand, a composition like Frescobaldi’s Ricercare g con quattro 
soggetti (from Libro Primo di Capriccit 1639) reads like a dim vision of J. S. 
Bach’s fragmentary Contrapunctus XV a tre soggetti ed a quattro voci, which 
should have concluded The Art of Fugue: 


"Ricercare IXno con quattro soggetti (Libro 1, 1626) 
© 
AF. I i t + + 
Za: 


Frescobaldi’s Canzonas excel in fantastic combinations of widely contrasting 
sections, alternating usually between C, 3/4 and 3/2 (6/4) rhythms. Often 
enough—especially in pieces approximating to the Capriccio type—a multitude 
of thematic subjects prevails, but occasionally Frescobaldi succeeds in building 
up a Canzona on. the basis of two main subjects of a somewhat complementary 
nature, as in the beautiful Canzona dopo l’Epistola (Fiori musicali, 1635) 
resting on these two melodies: 


Ex.6a 
Canzona dopo | Epistola (Fiori musicali, 1635) 
| a a bd d 
= = 


This dualistic type of Canzona certainly is an early form of the later Dialogue 
in music, anticipating dialectic musical patterns such as the late Baroque 
double fugue (so prevalent in Handel’s harpsichord music) as well as Beethoven’s 
“dialogue” sonatas, op. 14, no. 2 (“Zwei Prinzipe—tausende verstehen das 
nicht . . .”’) and op. 27, no. 2 (the so-called Moonlight Sonata). 
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Variation technique permeates Ricercar, Capriccio and Canzona alike in 
Frescobaldi’s work. His clusters of variations, either on popular melodies— 
like La Monachina, Ruggiero, La Folia, Romanesca—or on themes of his own 
invention, doubtless owe much to the spadework of English and Dutch 
virginalists (whom he may or may not have encountered during his stay in 
Flanders in 1607-8), also to madrigalists like Monteverdi and finally, to the 
great Spanish organist Antonio de Cabezon (1510-66). These variations 
developed sometimes into little dance suites, consisting of Balletto—Ciacona— 
Corrente—Ciacona, distinctly anticipating the keyboard suites of the later 
seventeenth century, as in the famous Avia detta la Frescobalda, which uses the 
bass as much as the treble for the purposes of variation, thereby anticipating 
the technique of Beethoven’s Evoica Variations, op. 35. 


Ex.7 Aria detta la Frescobalda (Libro II, 1687) 
a) (b) 

ima etc 
parte 2 a | | 


Seconda 
parte ° etc. 
j 


x 
Terse, res i 
te. 
parte 


The technique of subtle theme variation, in which Frescobaldi particularly 
excelled, was put to special use in his imaginative, improvisatory Capricct. 
It can best be studied in a table giving all protean transformations to which the 
simple theme of the hexachord was subjected in his glorious Capriccio primo 
sopra ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la (Libro Primo de’ Capricct): 

Ex.8 


Capriccio Imo sopra ut, re, mi, fa,sol,la (Libro I de’ Capricci, 1626) 
Table showing all variants of the Hexachord theme 


> 
— 
f) 
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Yet, even the ancient, already obsolescent custom of the kolorierte Variation 
(a speciality of German Koloristen, like Woltz, Schlick, Ammerbach) occurs 
occasionally in Frescobaldi’s work, as in the case of Ancidetemi pur, par 
V’Archadelt, passagiato (Libro Secondo di Toccate . . . 1627).2° This composition 
is also interesting because it shows the formative influence of vocal music on 
the imagination of this utterly instrumentally minded composer. Not only the 
solemn and stirring harmonies produced by madrigalists like Arcadelt and 
Gesualdo aroused Frescobaldi’s creative attention, but also folktunes, whistled 
across the pavements of Ferrara and Rome, like the following typical Pifa 
melody, a clear ancestor of Handel’s famous Pastoral Symphony in Messiah 
(itself probably a derivative of a similar Pastorale of Bernardo Pasquini (1637- 
1710), the son of Ercole Pasquini, Frescobaldi’s predecessor at the organ-loft 
of St. Peter’s). This Capriccio pastorale per Organo is as notable for its imitation 
of the sackbut in its pedal point as for the use of a Neapolitan folktune that 
may have come to the composer from Trabaci’s school: 


Capriccio Pastorale (Libro, 1637) 
= 


(Pedale 


Ex.9 


Organo 


Vocal influence is also paramount in two compositions in both of which the 
fifth part should be sung and not played (Obligo di cantare la quinta parte senza 
toccarla). This odd device, which lends enhanced credibility to the story of 
Frescobaldi singing publicly to his own organ accompaniment, is employed in 
Capriccio decimo (Capricci, 1642), and in the Ricercar to the Missa della Madonna 
(Fiori musicali, 1635). In the latter it is the subject which the composer 


Ex.9a 
Capriccio Xmo (Libro I, 1637) 
Obligo di cantare la quinta parte senza toccarla sempre di obligo 


del soggetto scritto si placet. 
a o a 
A 


i chi puo che m'intendio”’ 


intends to be sung and contrapuntally superimposed by the organist, wherever 
the part-writing permits it. This means grafting a theme in triple rhythm on 
to a musical canvas in common time—a faint echo from the bygone days of 
Ockeghem’s polyrhythmical notation tricks. Completely subservient to a 


20 A reprint of Arcadelt’s madrigal may be found in G. Adler’s Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, 
2nd ed., 1930, vol. I, p. 363 ff. A reprint of Frescobaldi’s set of variations on this is contained in 
Pidoux’ edition (Barenreiter, Cassel, 1950), vol. IV, p. 46 ff. 

Passagiare is the Italian term for a Colovatura variation of a madrigal on a keyboard instru- 
ment—a practice very popular during the late sixteenth century. Cf. the collections of diminu- 
tions of madrigals and motets by Girolamo della Casa (1584), Bovicelli (1594), J. Bassano (1591) 
and others. 
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rousing folktune is the brilliant Bergamasca with its promising subtitle Chi 
questa Bergamasca sonora non poco imparera.™ 


Ex.10 
Bergamasca (Fiori musicali, 1635) 


— | 


Frescobaldi’s original compositions for vocal execution might suitably be 
mentioned here. They come as an anti-climax after the grand originality of 
the keyboard works. Neither his earliest publication, the Madrigali a 5 of 
1608, nor the two much later volumes of Arié musicali per cantarsi nel 
Gravicembalo of 1630 contain any music of sweeping novelty.“ Yet, these by- 
products* clearly indicate that Frescobaldi was alive to the great expressive 
powers emanating from the mature madrigal of Marenzio and Gesualdo, as 
well as from the monodies of the Florentine Camerata. These inferior com- 
positions widen the spiritual and emotional range of his music by the latitude of 
scope they involuntarily add to his work. Yet they cannot intensify the 
impact of his genius on contemporaries and posterity. Where Frescobaldi’s 
true immortality lies is expressed at once forcibly and movingly by the attitude 
of worship with which his latest spiritual heir, Johann Sebastian Bach, treated 
the volume of Fiori musicali of 1635, lovingly copying its whole content and 
in wistful retrospect intoning his own imperishable Canzona™ in its honour. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX 
(A) CATALOGUE OF WoRKS 
(1) Instrumental 


1608 Jl Primo Libro delle Fantasie a 4 (‘in partitura’’). 

1614 Toccate e Partite d’'Intavolatura di Cimbalo (et Organo) (Libro Primo) (reprints 1615/16/ 
28/37). 

1615 Ricercari et Canzoni Francest (reprints 1618/26/45). 

1623 Jl Primo Libro delle Canzoni per sonare e cantare con ogni sorte d’instrumento (printed in 
part books). 

Reprint 1628 “in partituva’’, containing also two Toccatas, one for spinet or lute, the other 
for violin and spinet, or violin and lute. (Cf. music example no. 1.) 

Reprint 1634 with tempo indications. 

1624 Jl Primo Libro di Capricci fatti sopra diversi soggetti (reprints 1626/27/28/42/45). 

1626 Jl Secondo Libro di Toccate . . . (reprints 1627/28/37). 

The reprint of 1627 contains canzoni, versi, Magnificat etc. 

In the reprint of 1637 Libro | and II are united. 

1635 Fiori musicalt di toccate . . . partitura’’). 

1645 Canzoni alla francese (ed. All. Vincenti). 


*1 ‘Whoever will play this Bergamasca will have achieved a lot”. 

* .. Ronga reprints a number of informative musical quotations from these vocal composi- 
tions in his aforesaid study (1930). 

#3 A. Liberati, G. Allegri’s pupil and a very discerning music critic of the middle seventeenth 
century speaks in his ‘‘letter to Persapeggi’’ (1685), of Frescobaldi’s “ineptitude” in vocal com- 
position. 

#4 J. S. Bach Orgelwerke (Peters), vol. 1V, no. 10. 
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(2) Vocal 
1608 Jl Primo Libro de’ Madrigali a 5 (Antwerp, Phalesius). 


1630 Jl Primo Libro d’Arie Musicali per cantarsi nel Gravicembalo . . . 2 vols. (monodies 


with harpsichord—or theorbo—acc.). 
1616/18 Liturgical compositions in Fabio Constantini’s ‘‘ Selectae Cantiones”’ (motets). 
1621. Liturgical compositions in Robletti’s “Lilia campi”’ and ‘‘Giardino musicale’’. 


As MSS. preserved: a Lamentation and an “In te domine speravi”’. Many MS. compositions 


are lost. 
(B) MopERN EpitTIons (selective) 


Ausgewahite Orgelsatze, 2 vols. Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel (ed. F. X. Haberl). 

Fiori musicali (ed. Guilmant (1922), Haberl (1913), Germani (1936)). 

Toccate (ed. Germani, E. Pauer, Torchi in L’arte Musicale in Italia, vol. III). 

Capricci and Ricercari (ed. Boghen). 

Canzoni (in Ars Antiqua). 

Arie (ed. Boghen, 1936). 

Orgel-und Klavierwerke, Gesamtausgabe nach dem Urtext herausgegeben von Pierre Pidoux 
(Cassel and Basle, 1949 ff). 


(C) LITERATURE (selective) 


F. X. Haberl: Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch, 1887. 

A. Cametti: Rivista Musicale Italiana, 1908. 

W. Ambros—H. Leichtentritt: Geschichte der Musik, vol. IV (3rd ed.), 1909. 
R. Haas: Musik des Barocks, 1929. 

R. Haas: Aufftihrungspraxis, 1931. 

Luigi Ronga: Girolamo Frescobaldi—organista Vaticano, 1930. 


Manfred Bukofzer: Music in the Baroque Eva, 1947. 
Gerald Stares Bedbrook: Keyboard Music from the Middle Ages, 1949. 


Further bibliographical details may be found in R. Eitner’s Quellenlexikon and in Carlo 
Schmidl’s Dizionario universale dei Musicisti, 1927-1938. 
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William Boyce and the Theatre 


ERIC TAYLOR 


No aspect of Boyce’s work is more fraught with complication for the historian 
than his theatre music. The material for a study of our eighteenth-century 
theatre is surprisingly thin and incomplete—at least in this country. The 
picture has to be laboriously constructed with the help of an odd letter here, 
a newspaper advertisement there. Sometimes a chance catalogue note or a 
contemporary song-sheet will give a clue to an unsuspected production. By 
means such as these it has been possible to give a reasonably complete and 
accurate account of a part of Boyce’s music which has been almost entirely 
ignored. It may be that particular records now scattered far and wide—such 
as the important collection of Drury Lane playbills in California—could throw 
yet more light, particularly on the exact dating of productions for which 
Boyce composed music. This present essay, then, has two purposes: to 
correlate and present in a tidier form than has hitherto been attempted some 
recent researches and any éarlier work (or perhaps tradition!) on the subject; 
and to attempt to stimulate further enquiries on various problematic points 
which will be mentioned, when and where the material is available. In the 
first half of the essay we shall confine ourselves mostly to historical matter, 
leaving a closer examination of the music itself to the second part. 
It will be helpful it we first tabulate the productions for which Boyce 
composed music: 


Date of 1st per- 
formance (or of 
1st performance 
at which 
Boyce’s music 
was used) Title Author Theatre, etc. 
21747, April29 | Peleus and Thetis Granville SwanInn_ A fully composed 
masque 
1749, Jan. 2 | Lethe Garrick Drury Lane Songs 
1749, Dec. 2 | The Chaplet Mendez » A “Musical En- 
tertainment”’ 
1750, Mar. 15 | The Rehearsal (or Boys| Mrs. Clive ” Music in act II 
in Petticoats) (missing) 
1750, Oct. 30 | Secular Masque Dryden » A fully-composed 
masque 
1751, Nov. 19 | Shepherds’ Lottery Mendez ” A “Musical En- 
tertainment”’ 
1753, Feb. 7 | The Gamester Moore » One song 
1753, Dec. 1 | Boadicia Glover » Interval music 
(missing) 
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Date of 1st per- 
formance (or of 
1st performance 
at which 
Boyce’s music 
was used) Title Author Theatre, etc. 
1758, Feb. 21 | Agis Home ” 2 extensive odes 
1759, Dec. 31 | Harlequin’s Invasion Garrick ” Pantomime: 2 
songs are known 
1760, Dec. 30 | Conscious Lovers Steele ” Song in act II 
(sung by Lowe) 
1762, Dec. 8 | Love ina Village Bickerstaffe | Covent Gar- Sueieaeite 
1765, Dec. 6 | Summer’s Tale Cumberland! den 
1769 Jan. 14 | Tom Jones Reed ” ae 
VERY DOUBTFUL 
21750, Oct. 1 | Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare | Drury Lane? A dirge (missing) 
ed: Garrick 
? Cymbeline ? A dirge 
? Winter's Tale ? Music for anima- 
ting the statue 
? The Tempest ? A masque 


Peleus and Thetis is a masque which occurs in act II of ““The Jew of Venice’’ 
(a version of The Merchant of Venice) by Granville (Lord Lansdowne). It 
is of this masque that Johnson says in his essay on Granville, “it has here 
and there a pretty line; but it is not always melodious and the conclusion is 
wretched”. The play and its masque were first performed at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields in 1700: the profits were intended for Dryden, but, on his death, were 
given tohisson. It was produced intermittently during the next half-century,! 
and inter alia we find an announcement in The Daily Journal that it will be 
performed on 8th February, 1734, at Covent Garden, “‘by the Company of 
Comedians . . . not acted these three years’. This is interesting because 
Grove’s Dictionary claims that it was in 1734 that Boyce set this masque— 
though on what authority is uncertain. It is possible that he saw the 1734 
performance and that this gave him the idea of writing the music. Later on 
Grove asserts that Boyce “‘appeared as a composer for the theatre by reviving 
the masque of Peleus and Thetis’’ at some unspecified date in 1749. Since 
Lethe, with Boyce’s music, was acted at Drury Lane on 2nd January it is 
hardly likely that Boyce ‘‘appeared as a composer for the theatre” with Peleus 
and Thetis. It is, in fact, doubtful whether it was given at all in 1749, since 
there is no mention of it in Genest,? or in Nicoll,’ or in the newspapers for that 
year. (It is significant, however, that the /bretto was re-published in 1749 


1 Allardyce Nicoll, History of Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700-1750, p. 333. 
2 Genest, Some Account of the English Stage. 
3 cit. 
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with the indication that it had been set by Boyce.) Nor is there, apparently, 
any evidence to show that Boyce’s setting of Peleus and Thetis ever has been 
performed in its context in ““The Jew of Venice” in the theatre. W. Barclay 
Squire’ supports the theory dating the composition of Peleus and Thetis at 
about 1734 by saying that it was performed in this year by the Philharmonic 
Society. The Philharmonic Society of the eighteenth century (not to be 
confused with the present one, founded in 1813) was a little-advertised group 
of professional musicians, such as the flautist Michael Festing, who used to 
meet at the Crown Tavern in the Strand, and the lack of newspaper records 
is no proof that Peleus and Thetis was not first performed at one of their informal 
meetings. Busby’s Concert Room Anecdotes, published in 1825, may give 
some—obviously second-hand—support to Barclay Squire, for we are there 
told that “when performed at the Philharmonic Society the piece was heard 
with equal pleasure and surprise”. He also refers to it as “the first dramatic 
effort of this great composer’’.® 

Since it is not possible, however, to accept with certainty either Barclay 
Squire’s Philharmonic Society performance in 1734 or Grove’s revival in 1749, 
it is encouraging to learn that there was one indisputable performance in 1747 
(which neither of these authorities mentions) as the following announcement 
from The General Advertiser of 29th April, 1747, shows: 


BY DESIRE 
For the Benefit of Mr. JONES 
At the Swan-Tavern in Exchange-Alley, 
Cornhill, this day, April 29, will be perform’d 
PELEUS AND THSETIS 
Wrote by Lord Lansdowne, and set to Musick by Mr. Boyce. 
Also Return O God ef Hosts and Honour and Arms from the 
Oratorio of Sampson 
With several Solos and Concertos on the Violin, German Flute, and 
Hautboy, by the most eminent masters. 
With a solo on the VIOLONCELLO by Mr. JONES 
Tickets to be held at Mr. Jones’ House in Boswell-Court, in De- 


vonshire-street, and at the Place of Performance, at 5s each 
Tickets delivered for the 9th will be taken this Day. 


Although Garrick’s Lethe (a satirical farce) was not a new play when he 
became manager of Drury Lane in 1747, there is no doubt that it was for the 
1749 revival at Drury Lane that Boyce composed songs for Mercury (played 
by Beard for the first time) since in volume II of the Lyra Britannica (a 
miscellaneous collection of secular vocal pieces which Boyce reprinted) we 


4 In the Dictionary of National Biography. 


5 Thomas Busby, Concert Room Anecdotes, Vol. III, p. 168. 
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find explicitly stated the songs from Lethe were “sung by Mr. Beard”. They 
are two very slight strophic songs: ““Ye mortals whom fancies and troubles 
perplex’’, and “Come mortals, come, come follow me”. 

The Chaplet and Shepherds’ Lottery, for which Moses Mendez wrote the 
librettt, were described as ‘‘musical entertainments”. It would be more accurate 
to describe them as small-scale pastoral masques, a form which may be said 
to have originated with Colly Cibber’s Venus and Adonis in March, 1714-15, 
and which reached the height of its somewhat ephemeral vogue in the years 
after 1730.6 In them we find the stock characters of Arcadia-Damon, Laura, 
Palaemon, Thyrsis, Colin, Dorylas, Phillis and soon. Of the two, The Chaplet 
was the more successful (though musically it is not easy to see why) and it 
is the only one mentioned by Loewenberg:’ but in general lay-out and extreme 
paucity of plot they are very similar. On 21st December, 1749, there was a 
command performance before the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Princes 
George, Edward, and William, the Lady Augusta and Princess Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Clive’s play, The Rehearsal, was a burlesque which “‘casts the cloak 
of ridicule on the woman writer and the Italian opera’. Genest® says that 
there are “about five pages of singing’’ by Boyce, but the music does not 
seem to have survived. 

Dryden’s Secular Masque was originally produced on 25th March, 1700. 
Boyce had written his music some years before the Drury Lane revival (three 
of the songs were published in volume I of the Lyra Britannica in 1745) and, 
according to Warren,’ it was performed when the piece was given “‘in still 
life’ at Hickford’s room (in Brewer Street) or at a Castle Concert (in the city). 
Warren also asserts that it was through the good offices of Beard that it was 
brought to Drury Lane, and adds that “though less successful than The Chaplet 
by the animated performance and friendly zeal of Mr. Beard [it] was many 
times exhibited before it was wholly laid aside’. Unlike The Chaplet and 
Shepherds’ Lottery, the Secular Masque was not printed, although the autograph 
score has survived.“ It contains some of Boyce’s most attractive theatre 
music, including the well-known ‘‘Song of Momus to Mars’”’. 

For Edward Moore’s tragedy, The Gamester, Boyce wrote one song, “When 
Damon languish’d at my feet’’, which was accompanied by oboe and strings. 
Because of its exposure of such a popular vice the play met with a good deal 
of opposition. An anonymous note in the Enthoven Collection tells of dis- 
turbances at the first performance: 


“Wednesday (7th February, 1753) being the first day of the new Tragedy called 
The Gamester, the whole Corps of Criticks assembled, at Half an Hour after Three 
o’Clock in Vinegar Yard, vulgo dicto, Pissing Ally, when, notwithstanding the excessive 
Rawness of the Weather which it was apprehended would abate the Ardour of the 
Resolution, they made a most formidable appearance. They attacked the door with 
incessant vigour, and about Four O’Clock the breach was made, which they entered 


® Nicoll, op. cit., p. 260. 

7 A. Loewenberg, Annals of Opera, 1597-1940, p. 108. 

® Nicoll, History of Eighteenth Century Drama, 1750-1800, p. 214. 

* Genest, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 362. 
10 “Life of William Boyce”’ prefixed to Boyce’s Cathedral Music, edited by Joseph Warren, 1849. 
11 R.C.M. MSS. 93 (S.H. 1844), ff.iii. 
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in a prodigious Number, and in less than ten minutes, stormed the Pit, Sticks in Hand. 
This enterprize was achieved by dint of valour, there being but a very inconsiderable 
Part of it to be attributed to the Power of Money, as can be testified by all the Door 
Keepers. When the Troops had possessed themselves of the Pit, they began the 
Operations usual upon such Occasions, such as Pelting the Footmen with Oranges, 
knocking out the Candles on the Stage, confounding the Musicians by calling for 
different tunes, &c., which they carried on in due form until the Performance began. 
During the Play they were tolerably silent, and upon the whole, expressed their 
Approbation. It was indeed observed by one Gentleman that the sharper is made too 
consummate a villain which defeats the End of the Distraction proposed by this 
piece. . . . As a Proof of the extreme Candour of a few in the Pit, a Song set hy Dr. 
Boyce was denied a chance of being heard’’.™” 


After this unpropitious start the piece seems to have been given a better 
hearing, for, ten days later, the writer added, ‘‘The Gamester, though odds 
were so much against him at first, has held in nine times running, and has 
succeeded on the Stage’’. 

Although Boyce’s interval music for Glover’s Boadicia does not seem to 
have survived, the announcement that there would be “new pieces of music 
between the acts, adapted to the play” is of considerable interest in that it 
demonstrates a policy (which Garrick had introduced a few years earlier) of 
maintaining the mood of a play through the intervals. One newspaper, 
having mentioned the unsuitability of the interval music employed in tragedies, 
adds: 


“This Impropriety Mr. Garrick has observed with his usual Taste and Discernment, and 
he therefore intends for the future . . . to interest the Orchestra in the Performance, 
and to make them a Chorus to the Drama, by which Means the Passion impressed upon 
the Mind at the Close of an Act will be artfully taken up by the Band of Musick, and its 
Operation continued until the Poet goes on with the Thread of the Fable’. 


It was a worthy aim although it was never consistently achieved: indeed, 
Boyce’s own “Twelve Sonatas for two Violins and Bass” were very frequently 
used as interval music for nearly twenty years after their publication in 1747, 
replacing, to some extent, the sonatas of Bassani and Corelli, and the ballets 
or airs of Albinoni.™ 

Home’s tragedy, Agis, was founded on the life by Plutarch. The music, 
which is extensive, consists of two odes: one in act II, and one in act V. It 
has survived in Boyce’s MS. in the Royal College of Music Collection.> The 
vocal parts were taken by many old friends: the Misses Vernon and Young 
(‘‘Trebles”) combined with Mr. Abington (Contratenor) to form a “Chorus of 
Matrons and Virgins’; the Priest of Jupiter was sung by Mr. Champness 
(Bass) and the Priest of Hercules by Mr. Beard (Tenor). 

Garrick’s Harlequin’s Invasion, which he never printed, was described as 
a “Christmas Gambol’’—‘‘the plan of it is a supposed invasion by Harlequin 
and his train upon the frontiers and domain of Shakespeare”.* It contains 


12 Enthoven Theatre Collection; Victoria and Albert Museum (Drury Lane, 1753). 
18 Drury Lane Calendar, ed. Macmillan, p. mxxxi. 

14 Warren, op. cit. 

15 R.C.M. MSS. 807, fol. 15. 

16D. E. Baker, Biographia Dramatica, vol. III, p. 284. 
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what is indubitably Boyce’s best-remembered composition, “Heart of Oak’. 
There is also an extended four-verse song, with a chorus, ‘‘Thrice happy the 
nation that Shakespeare has charmed”’ and an ‘Old Woman’s Song” which 
the British Museum Catalogue attributes to Michael Arne. (The song sheet 
itself, however, does not mention the composer, although it states explicitly 
that it comes from Harlequin’s Invasion. Arne at this time was only eighteen 
or nineteen, and the cataloguer may have confused this production with The 
Choice of Harlequin (1781) for which Arne wrote the music.) 

Sir Richard Steele’s comedy, Conscious Lovers, was one of the most popular 
of eighteenth-century plays and was frequently given at all theatres during 
this period. It was first performed in 1722 and we might have been hard 
put to it to decide when Boyce’s song was added had not volume VI of the 
Lyra Britannica reprinted “Does the languid soul complain?” from Conscious 
Lovers, adding that it was “sung by Mr. Lowe’. The Drury Lane Calendar 
mentions that on 30th December, 1760, there was “singing by Lowe’’ in 
act II, and so there is little doubt that it was for this performance that Boyce 
wrote the song. Later in the same season we hear of Leoni singing in Italian, 
so Boyce’s song was probably only performed once or twice at the most. 

The last three works, Love in a Village, Summer’s Tale and Tom Jones 
are musical plays with songs by different composers. For Love in a Village 
Boyce took ‘Thy sword within the scabbard keep” from the Secular Masque 
and adapted it as a duet to the words “Let Rakes and Libertines resign’d To 
sensual pleasures range’. There is a similar case of borrowing from an earlier 
work in Tom Jones (much the most successful of these three composite works) 
where the charming siciliana from the serenata Solomon—‘‘Tell me, lovely 
Shepherd””—appears as ‘Tell me lovely charmer why’’. Boyce’s contribution 
to the Summer's Tale consists of one little strophic song in three verses, “See 
how the genial God of Day’, which is graceful without having any particular 
distinction. A few months after Tom Jones, deafness (from which he had 
suffered most of his life) forced Boyce into retirement, and it was then that 
he took up the work on cathedral music where Maurice Greene had left it. 

W. Barclay Squire!’ asserts that “Boyce also wrote at different times 
music for Shakespeare’s Tempest, Cymbeline and Winter’s Tale, and a dirge 
for Romeo and Juliet”. The music for Romeo and Juliet does not seem to have 
survived: and although it is not clear what direct evidence there is for claiming 
that Boyce ever wrote music for the play or that it was ever performed, there 
is some very slight circumstantial evidence. There were, of course, several 
editions of Romeo and Juliet current at this time, and the conflict between 
Garrick (at Drury Lane) and Barry (at Covent Garden) in the part of Romeo 
has become famous in theatrical history. We need not doubt, however, that 
if Boyce wrote any music for Romeo and Juliet it would have been for Drury 
Lane, since he seems to have remained quite consistently in favour there, and 
any secession to Covent Garden (as we may gather from the case of Dr. Arne) 
would have entailed the loss of Garrick’s support. Garrick’s first production 
of Romeo and Juliet at Drury Lane was on 29th November, 1748; but it is 


17 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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not until rst October, 1750, that we hear of ‘‘the additional scene representing 
The Funeral Procession to the Monument of the Capulets’. This scene has a 
dirge, ‘Rise, rise, Heartbreaking sighs’’ and it is quite probable that Boyce 
wrote music for it, especially as the performers included Beard, Wilder, 
Mattocks, Mrs. Clive and Miss Norris, all of whom took part in either The 
Chaplet or Shepherds’ Lottery which date from about this time. 

Music for the other three Shakespeare plays exists in MS. in the Bodleian."* 
One would feel tempted to assume, for the sake of catalogue tidiness, that they 
were not written for any particular production, were it not for three facts. 
First, it would be quite unlike Boyce to compose merely for the sake of it— 
all his other compositions seem to have been occasioned by some specific 
commission or in fulfilment of his duties as Master of the King’s Band of 
Musick, e¢c.; second, the music shows many signs of haste and lack of care, 
so that it could scarcely have been a labour of love; and third, a few indications 
added later to the MSS. prove conclusively that they were used for performance. 
In the “Music for animating the statue’ in the Winter’s Tale, for example, 
we find a pause introduced during which “something was spoke’’, but it was 
“not originally design’d’’. We may reasonably guess that it was for Drury 
Lane performances that the music was composed, but it would be unwise to 
say more. The play-bills in California might furnish further evidence. 


Thomas Busby wrote of Peleus and Thetis: 


“Tf its airs wanted the limpid sweetness of those in Comus, the choruses presented a 
solidity and grandeur that transcended the conception of the composer of Artaxerxes ;}® 
and when performed at the Philharmonic Society the piece was heard with equal 
pleasure and surprise. Under any circumstance the force of genius and scientific 
proficiency evinced by the music of Peleus and Thetis would have been worthy of eulo- 
gistic notice, but the fact that, at the time of its production, the composer, from cold 
or some other cause, was permanently and almost totally deprived of his hearing, will 
be learnt by every reader with astonishment’’.*° 


This is a fair commentary, though it may seem surprising to those who are 
familiar with Boyce’s other vocal music. So much of the latter depends 
for its effect not on “‘scientific proficiency’, but on extreme simplicity and 
directness of style, features which are most conspicuous in his melodies. 
Although we find in Peleus and Thetis no more remarkable harmonic passage 
than is to be found elsewhere in Boyce’s music (for his harmony was always 
—even in the intricacies of the contrapuntal writing in the symphonies for 
example—of the most conventional diatonic order), there are few traces of 
those charming and shapely melodies which were to be the forte of Boyce’s 
theatre music. 

Nevertheless, the emphasis was still on the vocal parts, and, in an attempt 
to give expression to the dramatic possibilities of words, Boyce writes immense 
and undistinguished coloratura passages: 


18 Bodleian MSS. 26641-43. 
18 Arne, of course. 
*0 Thomas Busby, op. cit. 
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Ex.1 (Thetis) Joveshall kill but ne'er shall 


(Peleus) ne'er shall sund - - - - 


- - - - er. 

Such phrases represent no more than a momentary infatuation with the 
fashionable vocal extravagances of the day. They were not repeated although, 
like most of his contemporaries, some words would always provoke him to 
a lengthy—if not elaborate—vocal phrase: 


Ex.2 


He thun - - - - . - dered in their trembling rear. __ 


Similarly, such purely contrapuntally conceived duets as “Cease cruel 
vulture’ hardly ever occur in Boyce’s later dramatic music where, no doubt, 
he felt that the somewhat academic manner would be out of place. This is 
even more true of contrapuntal solo airs; one would have to go to the church 
music to find an analogy for the “Fatal Blessing”’ :*4 


Ex.3 
The fa-tal jbless - ing Pe -  leus 
€ 
(Strings) 
La. + 4 ra 
he 
i he ra 
A . . ‘A 
take the maid div - |ine. The fa-tal 
4 


* An arrangement of this song, by the author, has been published by the Oxford University 
Press. 
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The truth is that Peleus and Thetis is an experimental work: an attempt 
not to find new forms or styles but to discover which of the old ones were 
suited to his own talents. His solutions were neither visionary nor remarkable, 
but they were practical. Henceforth, Boyce knew exactly where his own 
particular merits lay, and, although he was in no way ill-equipped technically, 
he was right to pursue the unpretentious, the simple direct style which he 
followed so consistently throughout his life. Burney sums the matter up 
in a well-turned sentence, “There is an original and sterling merit in his 
productions that gives to all his works a peculiar stamp and character of his 
own for strength, clearness, and facility, wi hout any mixture of styles’’. 


The experience which Boyce gained in the composition and performance 
of Peleus and Thetis can best be assessed by comparing this early work not 
to the productions which immediately succeeded it—for they were in an 
altogether more light-hearted vein—but to the two odes in Home’s tragedy, 
Agis, in which Garrick played the part of Lysander. Although these do not 
provide the opportunities for dramatic pictorialism which were afforded by 
Peleus’ “‘resistless fates’, the simplification of the style is still noticeable. 
Boyce was not at his best in profundities however, and although he empties 
himself of polyphonic devices and tries to gain effect by unison passages or 
by simple four-part harmonies, this severe restriction of style fails to convince. 
The music is merely left empty, devoid of even technical interest: there is 
none of that depth of feeling which Handel could convey so movingly with 
such simple means—in the ‘“‘Dead March”’ for example. 


From a dramatic point of view the music of Agis plays a different part 
to that in Peleus, for in Agis it is definitely called for by the action of the 
drama—at the end of act II by the priestly invocations of “‘the Gods and 
Sparta’s guardian deities”, and at the end of act V by the funeral procession 
of Agis. Although the odes are extensive—both consisting of recitatives and 
solos by the Priest of Jupiter, the Priest of Hercules, and choruses for ‘‘Matrons 
and Virgins’’—they are strictly necessary as an essential ingredient of the 
plot. A similar instance was probably to be found in the processional music 
for Romeo and Juliet, but hardly any other pieces actually demand music 
in this way. When the place of the music was not localized by a specific 
dramatic demand, however, there was the great advantage that, since the 
music was not actually needed anywhere, it could be used anywhere (wherever 
it was thought a song would help things along, as in Lethe—or in all the ballad 
operas) or everywhere (as in Peleus or the “musical entertainments’’). 

In this way the function of the music in Agis is also different from that 
in the other works for which there were also extensive musical scores—the 
Secular Masque, The Chaplet and Shepherds’ Lottery. In these the music has 
no other purpose than that of pleasing, and it was here that Boyce’s particular 
forte lay. 

In spite of the fact that there is no spoken dialogue in Moses Mendez’ 
“musical entertainments” (The Chaplet and Shepherds’ Lottery) the music is 
exceedingly simple. The secco recitatives, which carry the main action of 
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the plot, are starchy and formal: Purcell’s art of sinuous recitative had been 
forgotten.” 


4. 


know the Pangsof love, | And oftensigh whenlin thesilent Grove. Jetc. 


= 
T 


The little songs are mostly strophic in structure and very four-square, but 
in spite of this Boyce manages to write, time after time, melodies which are 
full of grace and which lend a genuinely affecting charm to Mendez’ gauche 
phrasing and saccharine sentiments. 


What beau-ties does my Nymphdis-close!Lessfair the sil - ver Such 


Blush-es grow not on the Rose As on the cheeks of Phillis. The 


oth- er Day up - on_— theGreen,l1 saw a Nymphof _heav-’nlyMien; I 


ran—. to greét the Cy - prianQueen,Butfoundit was my Phil - lis. I 


Naturally, too long a succession of these slight airs would quickly pall— 
but Mendez and Boyce wisely kept these after-pieces short. They were 
rewarded with quite a degree of success—particularly The Chaplet which was 
performed many times during the eighteenth century in London, as well as 
in New York and Philadelphia. It was revived by the Arts Theatre Club in 


1936.. 


*2 Many of Purcell’s airs, however, were still frequently sung and reprinted. Indeed, there are 
many passages throughout Boyce’s music which recall the older master:— 


(Secular Masque) 
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Although the Secular Masque enjoyed less success than The Chaplet it is 
more interesting both dramatically and musically. The Overture consists of 
an allegro, a vivace and a minuet. In the opening allegro a lengthy dialogue 
between the tutti and two ripieno violins recalls the Corelli concerto grosso 


style: 
Ex.7 


‘ist Vins. & Oboes Solo 
Solo 
A+ + 
Bassi 


The remainder of the work consists of airs and choruses which, though 
more elaborate than those of the ‘‘musical entertainments’’, are, nevertheless, 
still simple in structure. One number, the ‘Song of Momus to Mars’’, has 
been recorded and thus has become quite well known. It gives a fair impression 
of the Secular Masque as a whole, and is by no means the only attractive and 
successful piece. The recitatives, it is true, are as dull and formal as ever, 
and the chorus does no more than echo the words and the thematic material 
of the soloists. For example, after the “Song of Momus to Mars” the chorus 


continues immediately: 


(Strings) 


444 BES 

The fools are on- ly thin-ner, with all our cost and care, 


The songs, however, maintain a high level of melodic invention, freshness, 
and vigour. There are also many refreshing contrasts, between, for example, 
Janus’ opening recitativo accompagnato with the heavy languors of the chorus’ 
“Weary of my weight” and Momus’ laughing entry: or between Momus’ song 
to Mars and the calm, cool strains of Venus’ air which follows: 


(Voice an 8%¢ lower) 
Ex.9 “Calms 


ap_= pear when’ storms are past 


If the Secular Masque was not the most successful of Boyce’s theatre 
works,” it certainly seems now the most satisfying and attractive—as Boyce 


*8 Genest (vol. IV, p. 318) suggests that this may have been due to its untopicality: “When 
Dryden originally tacked the Secular Masque to The Pilgrim, he had good reason for doing so, 
as they were both produced 25th March, 1700, on which day the new year at that time began— 
but it was ridiculous in Garrick to revive the Secular Masque in the middle of a century—the 
Masque itself had not the slightest connection with The Pilgrim’. 
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himself may have thought by the number of airs he reprinted in the Lyra 
Britannica. It is an obvious choice for the BBC’s list of Third Programme 
revivals. 

To Lethe, The Gamester, Harlequin’s Invasion and Conscious Lovers Boyce 
merely contributed songs. They are similar to those of the musical entertain- 
ments—ingenuous, tidy, designed to please at first hearing. The unpredictable 
finger of time has chosen one of them, “‘Heart of Oak’’, for fame: there seems to 
be nothing particularly outstanding about it, although it is representative of 
the others in its forthrightness of expression and simplicity of design. 

It is a pity that the music for Romeo and Juliet is missing, as it would be 
interesting to compare it with Agis. Of the other Shakespearian pieces the 
masque in The Tempest contains the most music and perhaps the dullest, 
though it would be difficult to set convincingly such lines as: 

“Away, away, make holiday, 
Your rye-straw hats put on; 


Bring each his Lass and beat the Grass, 
Let toil and care be gone’’. 


The music lacks Boyce’s usual precision, and gives the impression of being 
either an early or very hurried work—possibly both. In particular, one 
often notices rather shapeless introductions to songs, though this is a fault 
one occasionally finds in other works, as in the following example from The 
Chaplet. It is not always easy to see why they give this feeling of irregularity, 
but, although they are usually in tidy eight-bar phrases and start off sturdily 
enough by quoting a bar or two of the voice part, they then seem merely to 
wander, frequently into aimless triplets: 


— 


Stre-phonhad long de 


For Cymbeline there is a strophic setting of the well-known song for 
Guiderius and Arviragus in a strange version beginning ‘Fear no more the 
scorching sun’. The “music for animating the statue” in the Winter’s Tale 
is for strings and oboes. It starts piano and adagio and, suitably, gets louder 
and quicker. it is only worth mentioning for the sake of completeness. 

A word or two should perhaps be added on the orchestra for which Boyce 
scored his theatre music. The average instrumentation is the usual strings 
and continuo, with two each of horns, bassoons, flutes and oboes: the flutes 
and oboes often doubled with each other, as in Peleus. Bassoon parts are 
not always indicated, but should probably be understood throughout. A 
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drum part is sometimes added, but—in the stage works—usually only when 
it is referred to in the text. All the instruments are not necessarily used 
together of course; even in the overtures we may find the horns, for example, 
silent for a whole movement, though the oboes are usually to be found doubling 
the strings. In The Chaplet there are only two oboes, bassoons and one 
“German flute” with the strings: in the second movement of the Overture 
the bassoon is used with effect in the higher part of its register, an unusual 
practice for the period. We also find a ‘“‘common fourth flute” in Shepherds’ 
Lottery—t.e. a flute in F.% 

Two of the overtures to stage works may already be familiar: the Overture 
to The Chaplet was reprinted in Boyce’s own lifetime as Symphony no. 3, 
and that to Shepherds’ Lottery as Symphony no. 4. These works have been 
edited by the late Constant Lambert (who, unaware of their original function, 
seems to incline to Fétis’ incorrect view that they were written late in life, 
probably about 1765, but certainly after Boyce had become totally deaf) 
and published by the Oxford University Press. They are in the style of the 
Italian overtures of the period, but their gracefulness of design and melody 
relates them both to the works which they introduce and to the English 
tradition of song. In spite of their conventional formalities they have a 


| quality of their own, so that one would not easily confuse them with, let us 


say, similar productions of Handel. Reginald Nettel reached the root of the 
matter when he said: “There was something in the lesser men that Handel 
could not improve upon, and that was their gift for graceful airs. Arne, 
Boyce, and Greene have not the profundity of Handel, but they have a melodic 
charm that is closer to the English countryside than the cosmopolitan Handel 
was ever able to get’’.2® Although Boyce’s theatre music is uneven, and 
although we should perhaps look elsewhere for his best work, yet nowhere 


_ else shall we see more clearly the truth of this assertion. 


24 This would have been a whistle flute, as opposed to the transverse ‘‘German”’ flute. See 

_ Adam Carse, The Orchestra in the 18th Century, p. 35 et passim. 

25 Professor Westrup has noted this fact in his revision of Ernest Walker’s History of Music 
in England (p. 262). 

26 R. Nettel, The Orchestra in England (p. 61). 
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The Buxheim Keyboard Manuscript 


G. S. BEDBROOK 


THE Buxheim Manuscript (Cod. 3725, State Lib., Munich), commonly described 
as an Organ Tablature, is one of the largest collections of keyboard music 
in existence. Containing over 260 items, it rivals even the famous Fitzwilliam 
Book with its 297, though admittedly larger examples. According to a 
comparatively modern handwriting on one of the index pages, it is supposed 
to have belonged to the Carthusian Monastery of Buxheim in Bavaria. Con- 
sidering that so much material in this manuscript is connected with Conrad 
Paumann, the resident organist of Munich and Nuremberg, this may have 
been true, since Buxheim is only about 40 miles from Munich and 70 from 
Nuremberg. There is no evidence, on the other hand, that this work was 
used for religious purposes, as nearly two-thirds of the manuscript are based 
on German and Burgundian secular-song materials. There are, of course, a 
number of Antiphon, Hymn and Magnificat arrangements, as well as certain 
parts of the Mass, but their nature is often so very secular in character that 
one wonders if they are not merely keyboard settings of sacred works, so 
commonly found in sixteenth-century tablatures. As there is a short direction 
in Latin at the end of the manuscript concerning the use of the ‘‘pedals’’ for 
the lower notes, it looks as if the church, or larger type of organ was the 
instrument intended. It must be mentioned, on the other hand, that the 


original index of the work goes no further than item no. 230; which shows | 


that the remaining pieces were probably added at a later date, as was common 
with manuscripts at that time. The handwriting, too, changes in different 
sections. Although the larger pedal organs were not unknown at the courts 
of wealthy nobles, it is conceivable that the commoner positive organ was the 


one mostly used for this music. The equally suitable clavichord and harpsi- | 
chord may also have been employed, if only on account of the innumerable | 
ornaments to be found in the MS. Copying was so very precious in those | 


days that a manuscript may have been put to more than one purpose. The 
fact that there is so much didactic material in the book, in the form of 
Paumann’s Fundamenta, proves that the work must have at some time been 
used for teaching or studying. 

It is not intended to give a full description of the Buxheim Book, neither 
is it possible to show the growth of early keyboard music in general. Three 
dances and three motet arrangements are all that remain of the Robertsbridge 
Tablature (c. 1325), while there are about 50 pieces in the newly resurrected 
MS. Faenza 117, comprised mostly of ballata and madrigal intabulations. 
The Sagan, Winsem, Breslau and Ileborgh tablatures belong to the early part 
of the fifteenth century. Their contents are based on secular songs and sacred 
motets with the usual cadential exercises and preludes, later to be explained. 
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Conrad Paumann’s famous Fundamentum Organisandi (dated 1452 to 
1455) is a practical manual dealing with the art of writing upon a tenor voice. 
It contains exercises on the six intervals of the natural hexachord, in simple 
note ascension and descent, progressing to those with fully fledged singing 
tenors. Compared with the Buxheim Book, the music of Paumann is generally 
sweeter and smoother, with greater conciseness of phrase. Paumann tends 
to aim at a major modality, the Buxheim at a somewhat melancholy minor, 
beq| With a heavy infusion of musica ficta. If Paumann shows what could be done 
with melody, the Buxheim work shows what the early keyboard masters could 


al do with harmony and intensity of expression. Aesthetically, and on account 
om of its size, the Buxheim Book is a monument to its age, as it contains, with 
sed | Paumann’s work included, all that the century had to say about keyboard 
‘on-| Music. 
wad A full index of the Buxheim pieces can be found in Robert Eitner’s article 
ave | in Monatshefte fiir Mustkgeschichte, 1888. As stated, about two-thirds of the 
om| Volume are taken up with compositions employing secular song materials. 
was | Most of these are German and Burgundian folk or part-songs; including three 
sed | versions of Dunstable’s presumed O rosa bella.‘ A few pieces are attributed 
a to musicians like Legrant (Le Grant), Paumgarten,? Gotz, Spyra and Viletti,® 
ain | either as arrangers, or composers of the works to be inscribed upon. Then 
hat | there is the smaller body of sacred works using Hymn, Magnificat and Antiphon 
so | themes. In the middle and end of the manuscript, two considerably enlarged 
ion | Versions of Paumann’s Fundamentum are inserted. These include single-note 
for | Pausae or redeuntes, ornamental cadences on a single note of the natural 
the | hexachord, and those with formulae of notes, called punctae or clausulae. 
the | These also exist in other parts of the manuscript, outside the two Fundamenta. 
ws | Lastly, we must include a certain number of independent preambules or 
on | Praeambula, shortly to be described. To define these terms fully, it is first 
ont | necessary to explain the general nature of mediaeval music itself. 
rts The basis of all mediaeval composition is the art of writing upon a pre- 


the | existing melody. This was usually done by placing the theme, in some form 
_ or other, in the tenor voice, and writing one or more decorative voice parts 
ble | @bove or about it, so that the decoration itself eventually became the true 
_ melody of the piece. This is known as the tenor melody method. The tenor, 
he | of course, is not to be considered as a lower voice, so much as a part that has 
of | or Aolds the “theme”. At a later date the tenor melody was often composed 
or written as a normal bass, but the general principle remained. If a simple 


en ‘ 
non-decorative part was added to combine with, or to use a term of the day 
er to combine against, the tenor, that voice was generally called a contratenor. 
ee In the later middle ages the borrowed melody was sometimes placed in an 
ge | 
ed | 1 Nos. 39, 103 and 104. 
i 2 Whilemus Legrant, a composer of the early Flemish School, is reported to have been in the 
1S. | Papal choir during the years 1419-21. Legrant’s and Paumgarten’s works are to be found again, 
rt | with slight alterations, in Paumann’s Fundamentum. See Eitner’s article and Apel’s Musik aus 


| friiher Zeit, vol. 1, Ex. 2. 
ad i 3 See author’s work, pp. 31-2 and Eitner’s article. Viletti may have been the singer, “Jach 


Vilet’’, who was in the Royal chapel, Naples in 1480. 
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upper voice, when it was normally extended or elaborated. In that case, it 


was said to have been coloured. About this time it was also common to! | 
transcribe an entire vocal work for the keyboard, though often with great) 4 
elaboration or ornamentation of the parts. This was called intabulation, or! # 
putting into tablature. Both types are to be found extensively in the Buxheim| li 
Book. The remaining types, the pausae, punctae and praeambula, are really! ' 


only derivatives of the tenor melody method, being merely exercises on a) 
note or group of notes of the natural hexachord. The praeambulum was) 
only an independent prelude, written on one of these notes and developed, le 
presumably, out of the earlier clausulae (i.e. punctae). They were probably) e: 
all meant to be played, if only as a form of “‘preluding” upon the “‘intonation’’) (2 
notes of the priest at the Mass or service. The method generally adopted in 
the tenor melody type can be seen in the following excellent illustration from 
the Buxheim Book: 

Ex.1 _ ich din begern (ise version) 


ae Of 


For an illustration of the intabulation method, see the arrangement of Dun- 
stable’s ‘“Puisgue m’amour” in Schering’s Geschichte der Musik in Beispielen 
no. 36. 

Mediaeval music, although it is definitely polyphonic, is not really contra-| 
puntal in the “imitative” sense. Imitation, as we understand it, is rather 
incidental in the middle ages, occurring as a changing of the voice parts, or 
by the adoption of certain “folk” practices, as in the rota and rondellus. 
Buxheim, in fact, is almost entirely lacking in canonic counterpoint and in| 
the rare instance when it is-used, as in no. 116, it is extremely awkward. 
Passages like the following, for instance, are quite unusual in the Buxheim| ”° 
Book, and may be from a folk or hocket source: | 


Con lacrime (2nd version) (2 part. bars 8-16) 


= 
re 
— 
i Theme in Tenor transposed from a G to an F mode: 
* Like the Intonazione as expressed in Andrea Gabrieli’s Intonazioni d’organo, 1593. | stat 
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1 to| Lhe general texture of a Buxheim piece is a two-part harmony in the tenor 
reat; 2nd contratenor, with an ornamental melody in the upper voice, as in Exs. 1 
, or| and 6. Sometimes the texture is purely chordal in the full sense of the term, 
eim| like the ““Praeambulum on C” and other works. (See Ex. 9.) The harmony 
ally | is basically early Burgundian, that is the school of Dufay and Binchois, grafted 
vn a| on to an earlier German style. 

was| Considering that the form of these compositions is based on the relative 


ped,| lengths of the melodic text to be written upon, perhaps the best way of 
ibly| examining the Buxheim pieces is by looking at them from (a) a melodic and 
on’’| (b) a harmonic point of view. 


a (a) Melody. The melody in the Buxheim examples is almost invariably 
in the highest voice, as in other early keyboard tablatures. It has that 
wandering plastic phraseology characteristic of most mediaeval melody, as 

_ opposed to the square-cut phrasing of the Renaissance composers. Asa whole, 
it is less formed than Paumann’s melodic idiom, which is neater and more 
| regular in outline. In the Buxheim Book melody is chiefly employed in two 
_ ways, either simply, or melismatically, as in the items below: 

Ex.3 Vil lieber zit 

elen 

tra-| 

ther 

, Or 

lus. | 

1 in 

ard. | 


aiuial Both types, of course, are profuse with the keyboard mordents of the day, 7.e. 


_which tended to become habitual. The passage-work and figuration, on the 
— | other hand, show that the performers of that time must have had a high 
standard of finger technique; 


Ex,5 
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though it should be borne in mind that the Buxheim work represents the end, 

rather than the beginning of a school of keyboard composers. Phrase lengths, 
though often joined, are generally ended by a small rest or flourish, The ends | 
of sentences, too, are usually melismatic, and it is common to find long orna- th 
mental passages over a simple tenor harmony at the finish of asection. Motives | w 
occasionally imitate each other in style, as in the second section of “Vil lieber | * 
zit” and others. The phrases and sentences, though not repetitive in the | of 
modern sense of the term, are often clearly marked, as in the following example: | sn 
I 

— ex 
— va 
du 
or 


(6) Harmony. WHarmony varied according to whether the mode was major 
or minor. This, with the inevitable appoggiaturas and passing-notes, and the 
constant need of an added musica ficta, made the general harmonic feeling 
very tense at moments, ¢.g. 


Ex.8 Mille bon jors (bars 21-22) 


ol NO 127 


* See the illustrations at the end of Eitner’s article in M.f.M. 


: 
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The use of what we might call a double leading-note, as in the above and other 
examples, was at root a derivative of the so-called ‘‘Landini sixth’; though 
it had a much earlier origin. It was not, however, used on all occasions; 
the fourth often being natural. This strange effect of added ficta with 
suspended harmony is present in many late mediaeval examples, and gives 
the music that sad, bitter-sweet tang which is so characteristic. Paumann’s 
music, as stated, is generally sweeter and smoother than the average rather 
melancholy item in the Buxheim Book, which on its profounder side is 
often the greater; as in pieces like ‘‘Mdcht ich din begern’’, Portigaler and others. 
There are, on the other hand, many examples of the simple, smooth harmonic 
type, such as we find in the illustration of “Vzl leber zit” (Ex. 3), though 
their outline is normally not so concise as those of the Fundamentum. 


Form. The structure of a piece is guided by the length of the text to be 
used. This is sometimes extended by elaboration or ornamentation. Thus, 
the end of a sentence is frequently melismatic, followed by a formal pause, 
which gives the piece a sectional aspect. This is heightened when the section 
assumes a new texture. The longer, more elaborate types of composition 
often start figuratively, followed by a quieter, more lyrical section, then by 
extensive passage work. In the simpler kind, the sentences tend to be closely 
knit without much ornamentation. Formally, the pausae and praeambula 
are interesting in that they either adopt a uniform texture, like the true 
keyboard prelude, or precede and follow their chordal sections by free melismas. 

The praeambula and their family are obviously of more interest to us now 
than they were in their own time, when they had no greater value than the 
more conventional forms and intabulations. Some of them, however, have 
exceptional charm, if only on account of their simplicity of texture and chordal 
structure. They were, moreover, the first independent keyboard compositions 
in that they were not created out of any pre-existing material, but only from 
the keynote of the hexachord on which they were written. Their consistency 
varied greatly from a mere flourish of notes over a pedal point to those with 
long chordal sections and elaborate passage work. Part of their charm is 
due to their individual character, as in the grisly no. 194, the delicate no. 58, 
or the rather more modern no. 242, as shown below: 


Ex.9 Praeambulum on C 
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Ex.10 Praeambulum on F 
N° 58 


To these we could add the quiet and sensitive no. 53, the queer gothic no. 234, 
and the homely warmth of the more or less related ““Pausa on C” by Conrad 
Paumann, of which he wrote several versions; the third on “‘f” (f. 105 r.) being 
practically identical to the first six bars of ‘Vil lieber zit’”’.6 The praeambulum 
probably derived from the descant section of the old organwum, called the 
clausula; being that part of the organum which made use of the melismatic 
cadence of a chant. This clausula was often used as a separate composition, 
or substituted by another clausula. An earlier form of praeambulum, termed a 
punctus, was also called clausula. These first occur in a keyboard manuscript 
known as Breslau. Qu. 42 (c. 1435), where a ‘‘clausula on d”’ is styled “‘pausa 
generalis super ad’. Even in early mediaeval times it was termed ‘‘clausula 
sive puncta’”’. The praeambulum as such is first found in the Ileborgh tablature 
(1448). Three of them occur at the end of Paumann’s Fundamentum, though 
they were added later, in 1455. The majority of them, however, are to be 
found in the Buxheim Book, particularly in the two Fundamenta of Paumann. 

The music of the Buxheim tablature is a world of its own, yet can be 
appreciated by the modern musician. Its idiom is rather difficult to those 
unaccustomed to the wandering phraseology of the middle ages, and a certain 
amount of experience is needed before its true nature can be understood. 
Yet once this is grasped, it gives one the full flavour of late mediaevalism. 
In its way, it possesses all the delicacy and atmosphere of a fifteenth-century 
illumination; for this music has the essence of the miniature. Space forbids 
us from doing justice to the contents of this book: the fine poetic quality of 
Portigaler, the sensitivity of Paumann’s “Ich beger nit mer’’, the austere dignity 
of Spyra and Legrant’s work, the excellent character of the already quoted 


€ See Eitner’s article and the author’s own text book for other examples, also those in Davison 
and Apel’s Historical Anthology of Music. 
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version of ‘‘Mécht ich din begern’’, the expressiveness of ‘‘Mille bon jors’’, 
the individual quality of “‘Con lacrime’’, the delicate charm of Viletti’s work, 


and the full version of ‘Vil Lieber zit’’. It is high time, in fact, that organists 


and keyboard performers occasionally looked at the labours of scholars, so 
that they could form their own opinion of this music, rather than perpetuate 
preconceived notions about the earlier periods. 
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First Performances w 


1 GATHER that our new scheme! has so far proved successful. I have received one critical) c« 
reminder which is entirely justified: I did not explain my term ‘regressive tonality’’) h¢ 
which I had so often used privately that I forgot that it was not self-evident. Iam wont) tt 
to divide what Dika Newlin calls “‘ progressive tonalities’’ into progressive and regressive) ™ 
tonalities, according to whether the composition in question goes up or down the circle | SC 
of fifths, because the differences in the respective fields of harmonic tensions and dis-| e' 
tensions obviously ask for this distinction. Of course, “regressive” has other meanings) Ti 
too, but then, so has “progressive”, and Dika Newlin’s term has not yet been mis-| w 
understood. I have discovered one misprint in our (excellently printed) tabular exposi-| _b« 
tion: the symbol at the end of the third entry in the Analytic Features column ought to be| O 
minus, not plus. For the rest, it is hoped that the next tabular survey will be graced with tt 
one or two further expositive differentiations as well as with the contributions of a perspica-|  e! 
cious newcomer to the critical scene. Meanwhile, here is our episodical feature on first) in 


performances of other than new music. bi 
On 18th May, Mozart’s Concerto in F for three harpsichords and strings (K. 242, hi 
Salzburg, 1776) received its ‘‘first performance in London on the appropriate instruments”. ©! 


Einstein euphemistically describes it as the only piano Concerto “below the highest hi 
level’, and the harpsichords increased the punishment which might logically have been 

completed by letting the performers play by candlelight and from illegible old copies. b 
It has never struck our stylists (a) that historical fidelity is a contradictio in adjecto 

because you can only be faithful to history as long as it isn’t history yet, and (b) that the| tl 

strings would have to play quite differently (vibrato, bowing) if one wanted to establish| T 

anything like K. 242’s acoustic status quo ante. Unfortunately for our musicologists, the| u 

only test in these things is a musician’s ear, and a musician’s ear reports that the per-- O 

formance revealed no coherent texture. | 0 

On 30th May, we heard the first English performance of Dvorak’s earliest known | b 

Symphony, the C minor, entitled The Bells of Zlonice (about 1865). The first movement K 

is over-long in view of both what it says and what it does; the composer’s personality, | 

I 

tl 

ce 

d 

T 

v 


however, emerges at once. There is too much C minor and too little characterization, 
development, and differentiation in every respect, including, that is to say, the formal 
functions of different sections. The exposition’s second subject is in the relative major, 
the recapitulation’s in the tonic major. The slow movement is in the accustomed sub-| 
dominant region (Ap), with an early retrospective glance at the tonality of the opening 
movement. The cantabile Ap theme develops under the shadow of Beethoven—beauti-| 
fully, nevertheless. Mutatis mutandis, there is as much Ab in this movement as there is C| 
minor in the first. The traditional, apologetic fugato sets in at the traditional juncture) 
(problem of continuation), but it contains more than one flash of inspiration. An interes-| 
ting point of harmony is reached in the quasi-Rickfiihrung to the coda with its modulation) 
from G major to Ab major. Altogether, the slow movement is the richest in content—| 1 
here as in the Mozart: in good composers’ weak or early works, the slow movements tend) ™ 
to be the best;? in mediocre composers’ ‘‘good’’ works, they tend to be the worst. In) 
view of this slow movement, incidentally, there is more justification for calling Dvor4k| © 
“the Czech Schubert” than in view of any later piece known tome. The rest of the work) +t 
enervates by its conventional sequences, vosalias and other automatic modulations, and) © 


by its eventual heroic C major: there was too much heroism before, about 40 minutes of it. | . 

r 

1 See last May and August MRs. | 2 


* Cf. Mitchell’s comments below on Mendelssohn’s early C major Symphony [Eb.]. | d 
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On 30th April, we had the opportunity both to see and hear Pimpinone, an opera by 
Telemann, which (as far-as is known) has never before been performed in England. The 
work, according to the programme annotator (Dr. Walter Bergmann ?), was composed by 
Telemann in 1725 “ partly in Italian, partly in German. . . for the Hamburg opera where 
he was musical director. He does not call it opera but ‘‘ Three Intermezzi’”’ which means 
comic interludes which could be played between the acts of an opera seria. There is, 
however, ample proof that it was independently performed as a work on its own”. For 
this production, the bi-lingual text was translated by Norman Platt, and the accompani- 
ment for strings and figured bass edited by Th. W. Werner. The cast consists of a 
soprano (Vespetta) and a baritone (Pimpinone), and the story is simple, Donizetti-like, 
even Don Pasquale-ish. Vespetta, an ambitious servant-maid, determines to marry a 
rich old gentleman. She wins her prize by capturing his heart with many a pledge of 
wifely obedience; but once the marriage contract is completed and the key to the money- 
box in her pocket, the days of stay-at-home are over and the nights-at-the-opera begin. 
One is not certain whether comedy was Telemann’s strongest point, but there is no doubt 
that the music was consistently and surprisingly tuneful and made proper allowance for an 
entertaining interpretation. Pimpinone’s amusing “aria of embarrassment’’in act I 
indulges ina brilliantly ‘“‘gapped’”’ vocal line which most judiciously illustrates the old 
bachelor’s stuttering; thus the famous stuttering of Vazhek in Smetana’s Bartered Bride 
has an early precedent. While Pimpinone was short enough to enjoy, it was also long 
enough fully to expose the reason why none of Telemann’s operas (he wrote over forty) 
has held the stage. The da capo aria, when carried to the conservative extremes of 
Pimpinone, is an impossible formal vehicle where comedy is concerned. Few jokes will 
bear immediate repetition, and Telemann’s did not prove to be exceptions to the rule. 


The Third Programme were responsible (on 2nd May) for what appears to have been 
the first English performance of Max Reger’s op. 100—his Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by J. A. Hiller. The work was conceived in 1904 (Munich) but not written down 
until the early part of 1907 (in Leipzig). The first performance took place on 15th 
October, 1907, in Giirzenich zu KG6ln, under Fritz Steinbach. This, perhaps, is the 
opportune moment to mention a small factual error which appears in Adalbert Lindner’s 
book on Reger (Stuttgart, 1922) and is studiously repeated by Adolf Spemann in his 
Reger-Brevier (Stuttgart, 1923). Both, while correctly stating the date of the first K6ln 
performance, mysteriously offer information of a performance under Reger in the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus on 18th March, 1904—over three years before the work was completed! 
It is probable that 1904 was no more than a misprint which, however, gains historical 
validity through incessant repetition. 1904, as it happens, unfortunately coincides with 
the copyright date on the published miniature score (Eulenburg), but this apparent 
confirmation of a wrong date is, I suggest, to be explained by the probable fact that Reger 
copyrighted his interest in Hiller’s theme as soon as he decided to write a set of variations 
on it. The theme itself occurs in Hiller’s comic opera Der Arndtekranz (1770), but Reger 
discovered it in Riemann’s Handbuch des Generalbasspiels, as he did the theme of his 
Telemann variations (for piano) and many of the chorale melodies for his early and late 
works. Gerald Abraham has pointed out this “curious fact” (which throws an illuminat- 
ing light on Reger’s creative customs) in September’s Monthly Musical Record (a book 
review). 

Just as the Bach and Telemann sets of variations for piano are strongly opposed in 
character, so too are the Hiller and Mozart (op. 132) sets for orchestra. The Hiller Varia- 
tions are the more loosely organized, greater in number (eleven against the Mozart set’s 
eight, while the fugue is more expansive), and they are often grotesque and droll where the 
Mozart variations are contemplative. It is true that Reger was always aiming at a greater 
“plasticity”’, and the Mozart variations seem, therefore, to fulfil tendencies of his later 
style (in its instrumentation, op. 132 is a decidedly late work) ; on the other hand, one must 
remember that the “plastic’’ Bach variations (op. 81) preceded the less integrated and 
highly decorative Telemann set (op. 134). T’e chronological approach is sometimes 
defective. In general, it would be best to view the Hiller variations complementarily 
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rather than comparatively ; they represent another side to a composer whose range of mood 


and style is broader than is usually recognized and who was one of the past masters of | om 


variation technique. 

The Ninth (C major) of Mendelssohn’s twelve unpublished and youthful symphonies 
received its first London concert performance on 26th June. The programme notes 
(Malcolm Rayment’s) told us that the Symphony was written in 1823 “‘and may be 


regarded as the first of the final set of three, all of which are unusual in that the orchestra | 
intr 


is divided into five parts, first and second violins, first and second violas, and basses. All 
twelve* of these works were written for and performed in the Mendelssohn household”’. 
Apart from the Symphony’s best movement, an ingeniously and sectionally scored 


to search hard for hints of the genius to come. Such hints were, indeed, to be found, if 
patiently sought for, though, oddly enough, the scherzo, where one expected a superfluity 
of clues to the future composer, was disappointingly orthodox; it was, more often than 
not, in bridge and transitional passages that we caught most glimpses of Mendelssohn’s 
maturity. For the greater part, the boy composer was on his best and most prolonged 
copy-book behaviour, and the liveliest of his ideas were swamped by ambitious and 
outsize developments and episodes (as, for example, in the first and last movements) 
which counterfeited counterpoint ad infinitum. D. M. 


Bamberg 


MUSICOLOGISTS’ CONGRESS: 15TH-19TH JULY 

For their second Congress within three years the members of Die Gesellschaft fiir Musik- 
forschung met in Bamberg, with its beautiful romanesque Cathedral, its lofty baroque 
Residence, its wealth of picturesque churches, monasteries, towers and bridges un- 
doubtedly one of the glories of Germany’s distant past. The Congress differed consider- 
ably in planning and subject-matter from the previous Liineburg meeting. Overlapping 
of lectures was successfully avoided by concentrating all meetings in the splendid old 
Kaisersaal in the Neue Residenz. Five Arbeitssitzungen under the chairmanship of 
notable scholars (Ficker, Fellerer, Osthoff, Steglich and Oberborbeck) endeavoured to 
present a cross-section of the problems of present-day musicology in Germany. They 
were chiefly concerned with ‘musical education and musicology’’, “history of instru- 
ments”, “‘treatises of composition in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’, ‘‘musical 
folklore” etc.; however, other matters of equal interest such as Auffiihrungspraxis of old 
music, enaienéune composition, electronic music and mechanical reproduction of music 
in all its ramifications were conspicuously missing from the official agenda. Perhaps the 
greatest stimulus came from the public addresses of the three sexagenarians of the Con- 
gress: H. J. Moser, Willibald Gurlitt and Friedrich Blume, the indefatigable president of 
the Society itself. All three stressed the necessity of a rapprochement between musicology 
and practical music of to-day, warning their audience against any unrealistic attitude 
towards the art. These three men represent a humanistic type of scholar which would 
be sadly missed if it were left to die out completely. Yet, the speakers of the younger 
generation seemed more than ever bent on classification, codification and the niceties of 
musical philology and less than ever ready to come to grips with music itself. 

The long-winded, rambling and often poorly delivered lectures by excellent specialists 
such as Berner, Drager, Husmann and even Besseler seemed a posteriori to justify the 
admonitions of the “old guard’’. Thoroughly enjoyable were a small number of short 


3 No. 8 in D minor was, it seems, revised and scored for full orchestra as Symphony no. 9, 
while no. 9, discussed above, has been known as no. 10. Mr. Rayment informs us that the MS. 
of the original no. 9 is graced with its chronologically correct number, and there can be no good 
reason for precipitating yet another confusion of symphonic numeration by calling no. 8’s revised 
version no. 9. 
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papers, read by younger German scholars like Gudewill (Kiel), H. Chr. Wolff (Halle- 
_ Leipzig) and by foreigners such as Smits van Waesberghe (on Guido of Arezzo), Ottavio 
_Tiby (on the origin of the Siciliana) and—last but not least—by the young English 
scholar G. Reavey whose valuable paper “‘ Voices and instruments in the music of Guillaume 
de Machaut”’ was read in English. Lively discussions, arising from delicate problems 
| such as the question of “‘fauxbourdon”’ and its origins, had to be nipped in the bud for 
| lack of time. Younger German scholars seemed often to have no clear conception of the 
' intrinsic difference between a written article and a spoken lecture. Some compulsory 
exercise in public speaking and in the subtle art of oratory should be added to the curricula 
of German universities. The conscientious listener was constantly threatened with mental 
| indigestion. Luckily the official programme contained rival attractions ready to bring 
instant relief. The Neue Residenz housed beautifully organized exhibitions of ancient 
clavier instruments and of old music illustrations and books. The cathedral lured many 
into its mysterious vaults, and motor excursions to Schloss Pommersfelden, with its 
libraries and picture galleries, one of the greatest monuments of mature German Baroque 
style, to the churches of Vierzehnheiligen and the monastery of Bantz provided welcome 
respite from a surfeit of business. The Congress was very well attended. More than 500 
members were present, 100 of which had come from the Soviet zone which for once had 
_ decided to turn a benevolent eye on a cultural enterprise in the west. Concerts did not 
_ quite play the part allotted to them in Liineburg. Yet the solemn opening (in which the 
| international note was emphasized by numerous addresses coming from foreign delegates) 
was celebrated by a symphony concert given by the Bamberg Symphony Orchestra under 
Joseph Keilberth. They had chosen a very odd programme in which Hindemith’s 
neo-American, streamlined “‘ Sinfonia serena’? seemed to puzzle more than to please the 
composer’s ex-countrymen. Surely the highlight of these concerts was the Pontifikalamt 
(solemn service), celebrated by old Archbishop Kolb himself in gorgeous attire. During 
the service the six-part a cappella Mass “‘ Si bona suscepimus’’ by the Spaniard Cristobal 
Morales (published in 1544) was beautifully sung by the cathedral choir. Yet it was 
rather strange to notice that the choir sung all cadential clausulae without ever sharpening 
the leading note. A meeting of the representatives of all great Music Likraries with 
specialists like Halm (Munich), Schmieder (Frankfurt/Main), Raugel (France) and 
Torrefranca (Italy) giving valuable addresses concluded a programme of exhausting 
variety. 
The Congress, although labelled “international” and attended by a number of foreign 
_ scholars, was really a typical German affair. It showed German musicology once more 
in the ascendant, swiftly regaining the leading position lost during the years of Hitlerism. 
| It also proved that German musicology is still too much burdened with philology, and that 
_ its attention is still too much focused on ancillary problems such as comparative musico- 
_ logy, musical folklore, bibliographical matters and philosophical or aesthetic classifications. 
The next Congress should be devoted to the subject of ‘theory and practice” and should 
give scholars and students alike an opportunity to put their research to a practical test. 
This would be a spirited reply to the critical implications of Professor Blume’s remarkably 
_ courageous public lecture. H. F. R. 


Berlin 


MONTEVERDI’S INCORONAZIONE DI POPPEA 


| At this year’s Berlin Festival Monteverdi's last opera (1642) received its first performance 
_ in German, based on the musical revision of H. F. Redlich, whose edition is as faithful 
' as possible to the original—a particularly difficult achievement in this case, since no 
| directions are extant regarding Monteverdi’s instrumentation. Almost all we have to 
| go by are the vocal parts with a one-part bass accompaniment which used to be chordally 
| completed by improvising lutes, harpsichords and gambas. As a result, various practical 
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editions! are already in existence; most of them, however, add a thick and unwieldy 
orchestral accompaniment to the score. Redlich, on the other hand, largely retains the 
transparent solo harpsichord; in a few scenes he supplements this thin accompaniment | rou 
by a small body of low strings, e.g. gambas. Thereby he hopes to create a certain textural | The 
variety. The Berlin performance, however, omitted almost all the passages that are to | wit 
be accompanied by harpsichord solo, so that the scenes accompanied by the small string | rhy 
orchestra followed each other immediately, thus producing the very effect which Redlich | con 
wishes to avoid, i.e. one of monotony. What struck us favourably was Seneca’s death giv 
scene, where the small organ which Redlich prescribes took charge of the accompaniment. | the 

L’Incoronazione di Poppea is to be considered a culmination of the stile concitato or __ pht 
stile rappresentativo. The action is full of dramatic excitement. Love and hate, murder mu 
and suicide determine the course of dramatic events. Nero, the Roman Emperor, puts on 
away his rightful wife, Ottavia, in order to marry his paramour, Poppea, and have her in 
crowned Empress. The philosopher Seneca, Nero’s former tutor (very expressively sung 
by Hanns Heinz Nissen), dares to oppose this plan, whereupon Nero orders him to commit 
suicide. The glorification of force in this /ibretto® has always been criticized, but the 
tendency is ennobled by Nero’s striving after beauty—an expression of Baroque feeling. 

At Berlin, the dramatic character of the opera was not sufficiently heeded. The work | * P. 


was solemnly celebrated, almost like an oratorio. The musical tempi, for instance, were ar 
far too slow. As for the singers’ movements, the producer, Ludwig Berger, decided upon and 
a kind of static show suitable, perhaps, for a Handel opera with its extended arias, but not | Mikel 
for the dramatic excitement of Monteverdi’s recitatives. A short time previously at | “@* 
Berlin we were offered an opportunity to see how the Italians have retained their ability | — 
to stage this sort of thing: the Piccolo Teatro di Milano presented a production of Goldoni’s | 
Il Servitore di due padroni, wherein the unabridged text was delivered at a tearing pace | 
and the actors, partly in the masks of the old commedia dell’ arte, quickened the play with | 
their dance-like, acrobatic movements. Here, then, was an example for the Incoronazione’s | ®W4 
own comic scenes and general speed. Unfortunately, however, the comic servants Aca: 
(Damigella and Valetto) were cut out altogether, and the other comic scenes, too, were | The 
sufficiently shortened to leave nothing of their intended contrasting effect. Instead, | 'P! 
ballet scenes were inserted which the original does not solicit and which, at times, contri- whe 
buted a somewhat unmotivated accompaniment to the action. the 
A number of younger singers were enlisted as principals, some of them with very writ 
beautiful voices (e.g. Erika Frohs as Poppea and Renate Laude as Ottavia). The Berlin | 10m 
conductor, Matthieu Lange, may claim great credit for having performed this rarely-| CU 
heard opera at all. What is now required is a printed vocal score of L’Incoronazione di the 
Poppea that adheres as far and as completely as possible to Redlich’s original, and dis- the 
regards the all too drastic cuts of the Berlin production. H.C. W. lend 
(Trans. H. K.) by 
hari 
diat 
pro] 


Darmstadt 


Tue central event of this year’s Internationale Ferienkurse fiir Neue Musik was a 2 days'| the 
“Arnold Schénberg Chamber Music Festival’. The Cologne String Quartet, Ilona 
Steingruber (soprano), Heinz Rehfuss (baritone; reciter), Else Stock (piano), and last and| 10 4 
best, Rudolf Kolisch (violin) and Alan Willman (piano), performed the string Quartets,| poe’ 
the string Trio (two performances), the Ode to Napoleon, and the violin Phantasy (da capo | did 
performance). 


1 Vincent d’Indy (1904), Charles van den Borren (1914), J. A. Westrup (1927: MS.), Francesco pare 
Malipiero (1937: MS.), Ernst Krenek (1937), G. Benvenuti (1938: MS.), Nadia Boulanger (?: MS.). 
See H. F. Redlich, Claudio Monteverdi, London, 1952.—TRANS. ‘ 

2 By G. F. Busenello, “apparently taken from Book XIV of the Annals of Tacitus”, which whi 
work the author seems to mention as his historical source (in an apocryphal argomento which, ___ 
L. Schneider would rather ascribe to the publisher Giulani): H. F. Redlich, op. cit., pp. 113 and * 
176 (n. 69).—TRANS. 
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REPORT 


The best string performance was the string Trio’s, the worst the 3rd Quartet’s, in which 
routine, utility tempo and utility dynamics levelled the music down and out of existence. 
The poorest individual performances were the cellist’s. The Ode to Napoleon was greeted 
with continued da capo shouts, despite the fact that the speaker had disregarded the 
rhythm, intonation, and even some of the entries of his part. With all its severe short- 


| comings, Ellen Adler’s performance on Esquire records (under René Leibowitz) helps to 


give a truer picture of structure and texture. Steingruber’s restrained voice removed 
the 3rd and 4th movements of the F# minor Quartet to “another planet’’, even though a 
phrasing or two definitely showed earthly accents, of which the first two movements had 
mustered plenty: there was no excuse, for instance, for the insistently recurring stress 
on the first dotted quaver in the first theme of the opening movement's first subject nor, 
in general, for the troublesome sempre espressivo. 


RESPONSE 


For one who has come to understand that these pieces are great music, it was naturally 
a pleasure not to be considered an eccentric or a member of a “‘clique”’, but to have his 
opinion—or, may he say, his knowledge—shared, as a matter of course, by young composers 
and musicians from all over the world. The complex Phantasy aroused such a storm of 
applause that it had to be immediately repeated and, altogether, Schénberg’s greatness 
was simply taken for granted, so that the air was all clear for more fruitful discussions of 
more problematic problems. 


REVIEW 


It was a ‘“‘cycle”’ in more than the concert agent’s sense. Readers of this journal are 
aware that I have always tried to emphasize the artistic importance and historical signi- 
ficance of Schénberg’s symphonic compressions, 7.e. his single-movement structures. 
The July/August number of Melos, which is devoted to problems of music criticism, 
reprints Schénberg’s first literary effort (Uber Musikkritik [On Music Criticism]*) 
wherein I find the following passage: ‘‘Our music critics wailed over dissonances while 
the problem of the Symphony’s single-movement form passed them by’. This was 
written more than 1o years before I was born but, Dika Newlin apart, I still feel extremely 
lonely whenever I attend to this particular problem. A “chamber music festival’’ 
could not, of course, give a complete picture of Schénberg’s achievement in this field, but 
the important juncture of the 1st Quartet and his final return to, and supreme resolution of 
the problem in the Trio and the Phantasy (his last chamber work) certainly sufficed to 
lend an intrinsic “cyclic structure” to the Festival programme—a structure supported 
by Schénberg’s so-miscalled “return to tonality’’, e.g. his semi-functional use of diatonic 
harmony in the, nevertheless, dodecaphonic ‘‘Ode’’, or his twelve-tonal and yet stressedly 
diatonic transitional thought (always in A major!) in the Trio. Finally, a competent 
prophet (i.e. one who got to the bottom, not of the future, but of the present) could have 
foreseen the last consequences and fulfilment of Sch6nberg’s twelve-tone technique from 
the tonal thematicism of the 1st Quartet. 

Incidentally, it is perhaps more than an amusing coincidence that the critical opera 
10 and 15 (2nd Quartet and Das Buch dey hdngenden Garten) were written to texts of a 
poet who employed what one might call an ‘“‘atonical’”’ method of spelling: Stefan George 
did not use capital initials for nouns. He did, however, employ them to introduce new 
sentences—and Schénberg eventually came to apply tonality in an analogous fashion: 
hear the above-mentioned A major passage in the Trio. I must confess that until this 
parallel struck me I had always regarded George’s orthography as a kind of esoteric 
snobbery. But now I wonder whether it isn’t a surface manifestation of a deep tendency 
which, after all, can be observed in all new art. 


* Dey Merker, Vienna, 1909. 
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Holland Festival 


(1) LULU 


DEsPITE severe shortcomings in the Essen Municipal Opera’s production and performances 
of Lulu, no praise can be too high for Mr. Peter Diamand, the General Manager of the 
Festival, for his initiative in getting what is so far the third staging of the work to 
Holland and in fact almost to England: at least nine British critics turned up for the 
occasion. Gustav K6énig conducted lovingly but proved unable to prevent an abundance 
of wrong notes and wrong values, wrongly balanced textures (with subordinate parts 
overpowering principal parts), phrasings and rubati which were determined by what the 
singers imagined to be the sense of the words, and a deplorable disregard of transitions 
and differentiations between speaking voice, semi-song and song. Hans Hartleb, in his 
turn, was unfaithful to Berg’s stage directions and often coarsened his intentions ad 
absurdum ; Lulu is supposed to be the female counterpart of Don Juan, but Hartleb’s first 
act made her into a youthfully flippant flirt. His handling of the incomplete third act, 
however, was intelligent: a short and painless (if somewhat anti-climactic) spoken scene 
which he had freely adapted from Wedekind was framed by the only two pieces from the 
third act which Berg completed in full score, i.e. the interlude and the great final adagio. 
For the rest, in the space at my disposal, I shall briefly concentrate on three aspects of the 
score which are not dealt with in Willi Reich’s important Alban Berg book. 


(a) The musico-dramatic problem of the work is serious, but instead of analysing it, 
critics have always preferred to indulge in childish sneers at the libretto, and Dyneley 
Hussey’s recent Listener review is a masterly if unintentional epitome of all the nonsense 
that has ever been written about Lulu. Needless to recount, “Lulu is a squalid nym- 
phomaniac without one single redeeming feature”, though it has to be admitted “that 
such people exist’”’ and, in fact, “throve in the Berlin of thirty years ago’’ (my italics), 
whence the work “‘may possibly have its value as a document of an unsavoury phase in 
German social history”. The BBC’s official highbrow organ prints this kind of historical 
analysis, though a glance at volume XXIII of the Encyclopedia Britannica would have 
sufficed to enlighten the editorial department about the fact that Wedekind’s tragedies, 
Evdgeist and Biichse dey Pandora (which Lulu rolls into one), were written in 1895 and 
1903 respectively: a provincial rag could do no worse. “The only one who does anything 
that can, by a stretch of language, be called good, is the Countess Geschwitz. . . ”’ 
This is true and unwittingly touches the central problem. ‘Lulu is utterly ignoble and 
her associates are no better’. This is quite wrong and touches the central problem too. 

Lulu is a typification that is neither noble nor ignoble; her associates fall between the 
naturalistic and the symbolic stools, and here the problem arises. For in good opera, 
every central character has to be a figure whose every emotion is as real, and therefore as 
productive of consequences, as are his actions. That Mr. Hussey does not understand the 
music sufficiently to hear, say, the good that is in Alwa need not concern us; what we are 
concerned about is that Alwa’s goodness never results in anything except, again, purely 
musical happenings: it is a central factor without musico-dramatic consequences. Gener- 
ally speaking, then, the libretto does not allow the composer to fulfil opera’s essential purpose, 
to vealize the emotions of the dramatis personae. Ina syllable, music and drama never 
click. 
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(b) The (twelve-) tonal structure receives the by now familiar comment from Mr. 
Hussey that everything is “ built upon a single note-row with an ingenuity” which makes 
the Listener’s crossword puzzles “look like child’s play”’, and he implies jestingly that he 
finds the workings of either equally mysterious. ‘But that is what the Germans call 
‘eye-music’ ’’, This is what I call eye-criticism. The workings of Lulu, as opposed to 
those of a crossword puzzle, one can demonstrate by whistling, and without resort to a 
single written note. What one cannot show by acoustic means is the alleged fact that the 
entire score is based on a single row, and it is indeed time that this legend be exploded. 
The score is certainly dodecaphonic throughout, but rows there are five; the series shown 
in the music example may be called the “‘principal row’’, but by no means the basic set 
of the whole opera. I am aware that Berg himself started the legend, and it is not difficult 
to see why. I have previously pointed* to his dependence on father figures in general 
and on Schonberg in particular, to his guilt over being a member of the avanj-garde, and 
his resultant, obsessional preoccupation with traditional forms and styles (see also his 
formal titles and descriptions in Lulu’s score), including the new Schénbergian tradition: 
in Lulu Berg had to persuade himself that he was adhering to Schénberg’s single-row 
method. (The work was intended as an offering to the master.) What is not so easy to 
see is why, without exception, the critics (friend and foe alike) have perpetuated this 
legend, and one has to come to the regretful conclusion that they don’t listen and/or are 
incapable of independent thought. Reich shows in some detail how the entire work is 
based on the principal row, but by exactly the same token I could prove without the 
slightest difficulty that the entire dodecaphonic literature is based on a single row. As 
for Lulu’s principal row itself, Reich does not mention its’subtle tonal implications (see 
example) which come to play a considerable part in the semi-tonal and quasi-Neapolitan 
key-relations of the work. In general, Lu/u strikes me by what I should call its thematic 
(rather than harmonico-structural) use of tonality. Keys and key-relations, that is to 
say, function like motifs and themes in the total structure. We have come full semi- 
circle—arrived at the other end of the diameter: first, the key was replaced by the motivic 
line (series), now motifs are also replaced by keys. This logical complementary develop- 
ment had to ensue as soon as triads no longer ran the risk of being mistaken (by the 
listener or by the composer himself) for elements of a tonal structure. I, personally 
have the impression that Berg was somewhat precipitate with this (unconscious) method: 
occasionally one feels that Lulu gets itself mixed up with the established structural 
functions of tonality (without eventually fulfilling them), and its triadic ideas do not 
always have a clear vertical function. In Schénberg’s string Trio, on the other hand, this 
complementary evolution finds its crystal-clear fulfilment: a transitional ‘““A major” 
thought (beginning of first episode and bridge to part 3’s meno mosso; see also closing 
bar) meets the simultaneous requirements of the row, the harmonic development (dis- 
tension), and the ‘“‘motivic key’’. It is, incidentally, for space reasons alone that my 
formulations are dogmatic. The complicated problem needs careful attention. 

(c) The originality of “ Lulu” comes as a surprise after Berg’s previous eclecticism. 
Rich in individual invention, motivic characters, structural development and dramatic 
characterization, cogent in most of its forms and noble in its conception, it is an un- 
doubted work of genius and, as music, immeasurably superior to Wozzeck. A production 
in this country is violently due; everybody will be happy if no press tickets are sent out 
to the kindergarten and musicians are admitted instead. H.E. 


One remembers with pleasure Mahler’s Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen, superbly sung 
by Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (Residentie Orchestra, c. Elmendorff) ; Schwarzkopf’s all-Wolf 
recital, which was very often first-rate except when coyness intervened in the lighter songs; 
Bizet’s C major Symphony, splendidly played by the Concertgebouw under Martinon 
(the Concertgebouw excelled themselves throughout the festival) ; Falla’s under-performed 
harpsichord Concerto, contributed with impressive energy by Alma Musica, an expert 


* “The Eclecticism of Wozzeck’, MR., XII/4 and XIII/2. 
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mixed ensemble; Frank Martin’s choral suite Ariel, sung by Het Nederlands Kamerkoor, 
a small choir of remarkable technical accomplishments (particularly in the sphere of 
intonation); and Mozart’s G minor piano Quartet, played by an ad hoc ensemble (‘‘The 
Holland Festival Piano Quintet’’ (less, of course, its second violin) ) whose ensemble 
proved, in fact, to be more polished than that of many another and longer established 
chamber group. 

While the Holland Festival has international pretensions, its content is often national. 
The operatic schedule, Lulu excepted, was undertaken by De Nederlandsche Opera 
(Amsterdam’s resident company). Their performance of Freischiitz (under Elmendorff) 
was, largely, a sub-provincial affair; Figaro (under Krips) was a substantial improvement 
and, while hardly up to true festival standards, it showed that the company (more recently 
founded than Covent Garden’s) may have a promising future. Before I arrived, Otello 
(Krips), and Falla’s La Vida Breve and E/ Retablo de Maese Pedro (Tomasi) were offered 
as part of the opera season. 


Contemporary music included a high proportion by Dutch composers. The third 
Symphony of Henk Badings (b. 1907), who is generally recognized as the most eminent of 
Holland’s creative musicians, was a large edifice whose grandiose conception (much 
influenced by Mahler’s rhetoric and march rhythms) struck me as an attempt to conceal 
the parochial character of its ideas; as the ideas became smaller, the structure inflated 
itself and the orchestration aimed at further increase in potential loudness. It was per- 
formed by the Residentie Orchestra under van Otterloo. The same composer’s piano 
Quintet (played by ‘The Holland Festival Quintet’? mentioned above) was a more 
relaxed affair, which, however, could only be enjoyed by those with a perverse taste, 
either for thick part-writing in continuously parallel motion or for prolonged unisons. A 
new and slighter work by Rudolf Escher (b. 1912, pupil of Pijper) was more rewarding. 
Le Tombeau de Ravel, based on Ravel’s own Le Tombeau de Couperin, ingeniously combines 
suite and sonata; the framing Pavane and Hymne act as exposition and recapitulation, 
and the intervening dances stand as development. Escher’s instrumentation (the suite 
is scored for flute, oboe, violin, viola, cello and harpsichord) is imaginative, delicate, but 
never precious, and his style, despite its impressionist French models and allegiances, is 
often strongly contrapuntal; e.g. in the recapitulation, the exposition’s three main themes 
appear simultaneously. Le Tombeau de Ravel deserves a hearing outside Holland. 


Two modern symphonies rounded off the account of contemporary music. Elmendorff 
and the Residentie Orchestra presented Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s Second (sub-titled 
Adagio), while Martinon and the Concertgebouw were responsible for Henri Dutilleux’ 
(b. 1916, pupil of Henri Busser) first (and, so far as I am aware, only) Symphony. Of 
these two inferior pieces, Hartmann’s had a few passages of merit; but as a form it was 
insufficiently integrated, much of the novel instrumentation was unfunctional padding, 
and the harmonic style -vas disconcertingly inconsistent. Dutilleux’ exceptionally noisy 
and lengthy piece turned out to be—speaking quite strictly—no more than a protracted 
love-affair between the composer and the ostinato of his choice. One’s own interest in 
this four-movement romance did not equal that of M. Dutilleux. As a final kick in the 
contemporary teeth, the festival’s closing concert at Scheveningen gave us Gottfried von 
Einem’s (b. 1918) Orchestermusik; Einem should undergo a Prozess for having committed 
this eclectic abortion to paper. 


Of the three orchestras which sustained the main weight of the festival, the Concertge- 
bouw remained easily in the lead; the younger Residentie Orchestra roughly (literally so!) 
approximates to the London Philharmonic, while the opera’s orchestra is the equivalent 
of the Sadler’s Wells band, both in virtues and vices. It was significant that for Otello 
the Concertgebouw was called in. D. M. 
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Munich, Bayreuth and Salzburg 


A visit to Munich from 25th July to 1st August provided the opportunity to see Honegger’s 
Joan of Arc, Gluck’s Orfeo, Pfitzner’s Palestrina and Arabella, Liebe der Danae and Elektra 
of Strauss: a representative selection from the repertoire at the Prinzregenten-theater. 
English opera-goers have by now experienced the remarkable qualities of this Bavarian 
State Opera company, at least in Richard Strauss (see page 313), but one could have 
wished that they had brought us Pfitzner’s masterpiece instead of Danae which must 
surely be rated very poor stuff. 

Palestrina is an, astounding work; one of those which cannot possibly be judged from 
an examination of the score, however conscientious. (The same may be said of Busoni’s 
piano Concerto.) Both induce an audience-reaction which cannot be shown on paper or 
derived from score-reading: each has a compulsive power, indefinable, but quite unmis- 
takeable and, in a highly-wrought performance disquieting at least, if not frightening. In 
Munich there is a Pfitzner tradition of a strength that one can feel, so much so that one 
knew that here was Palestrina’s spiritual home (Salzburg had almost established a similar 
tradition in Fidelio, but has, unaccountably, thrown away what was slowly becoming the 
outstanding single feature of its annual festivals). Heinz Arnold’s production, aided by 
the magnificent sets of Palestrina’s room (acts 1 and 3) and of the Council of Trent, 
heightened the intensity of Pfitzner’s concept and, in the delineation of Palestrina’s 
vision, achieved one of those miracles of stage-representation that one sees perhaps once 
in a decade; but who opened the window during the dream and how? Patzak’s inter- 
pretation of the name part must be one of his greatest achievements; writing in this 
journal last November, Donald Mitchell asked that we might see Palestrina at Covent 
Garden—there is no time to lose, but let it be given by the Bavarian State Opera. Besides 
Patzak, Kusche (Severolus), Nentwig (Ighino) and Tépper (Silla) distinguished themselves 
among the large and competent cast and Robert Heger imparted a glow and a clarity to 
the orchestral texture as proof positive of his deep understanding of Pfitzner’s mind. 

Of the rest, Honegger’s Joan of Arc, a one-act, semi-historical, semi-morality play 
with music, created the greatest single impression: not for sheer musical distinction which 
even its most fanatical admirer hardly dare assert, but because the piece is so cleverly 
designed for stage presentation and because the producer, Rudolf Hartmann, took every 
opportunity that was offered to him. Anna Dammann accomplished a feat of endurance 
in the exacting principal part and Rudolf Kempe was ever the efficient alchymist, con- 
triving a series of unpredictable explosions from the orchestra pit—noises which were not 
always musical but made up in originality of timbre for their lack of melodic pattern. 

Of the three Strauss operas, Elektra under Kleiber achieved the greatest impact. 
Goltz (Elektra) and Héngen (Klytamnestra) were both superb, but Braun was rather 
stolid as Orest. The orchestra produced vast contrasts of tone in a tense and highly- 
charged display of virtuosity. In retrospect the Covent Garden orchestra’s playing of 
the same score for the same conductor only a few weeks previously was tame and flaccid 
by comparison; it would be interesting to know why. 

Arabella was thoroughly enjoyable, particularly the magnificent first act, without 
achieving the charm of the later London performances with Lisa della Casa and Hermann 
Uhde in the main parts. Maud Cunitz (in London also) and Josef Metternich both sang 
well enough without realizing the poetry of the work, or, in other words, they failed to 
lift it out of the Rosenkavalier class. The second act does not maintain the sparkle of the 
first, but the closing scene is magnificent, as in Capriccio, and more than atones for the 
dullish pages which precede it. The orchestra responded enthusiastically to Kempe’s 
spirited direction and achieved a precision and brilliance in the prelude to act 3 of which 
they and he may justly be proud. 

For Danae there is much less to be said. A product of Strauss’ old age, it is certainly 
no Falstaff and after two hearings, one in Munich and one at Covent Garden, it remains 
for this listener an almost unrelieved bore. The story is too complicated—read the CG 
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synopsis!—and the music derivative and lacking the vital spark. Despite one or two 
brighter moments, Danae should be decently interred to leave Strauss’ reputation unsullied 
by evidence of senility. 

Gluck’s Orfeo, in German, produced by Wieland Wagner, may be described fairly as 
a one hundred per cent. flop. No management with Capriccio in its repertoire can have 
been happy to stage such an example of formless ineptitude run riot. Wieland Wagner’s 
mania for the minimum of scenery, insipid costumes and artificial fog contrived with the 
help of gauzes and floods should never have been let loose on Gluck, whose intentions were 
invariably quite as positive as this producer’s are nebulous. We had no real furies, the 
blessed spirits were obviously bored to death and various shadows, either by accident or 
design, were to be seen all over the stage. Herr Wagner begged all the questions and 
answered none. Malaniuk’s voice was too small for Orpheus and I have yet to discover 
any authority for the curtain falling immediately after ‘‘Che fard?”’ 


* * * * * * 


At Bayreuth on 2nd August Parsifal was a great disappointment. For some undis- 
closed reason Knappertsbusch declined to direct this year’s performances which were 
allotted to Clemens Krauss. Among first-class musicians it is unlikely that a worse choice 
could have been made. In Fledermaus, Tosca and as an interpreter of the music of 
Richard Strauss Clemens Krauss has few equals; against this background one would not 
expect him to sound the depths of Parsifal or, indeed, to show much sympathy with it. 
Nor did he. Certainly Parsifal under Krauss was a new experience, but not of the kind 
that one would willingly repeat. He concentrated his energies and enthusiasm on the 
second act which was played with commendable fire and precision, to the detriment of 
the much more important first and last acts whose atmosphere was never fully generated— 
as it must be if Parsifal is to mean anything at all. For long stretches I was as bored as 
Krauss sounded and there is no doubt that, with all its faults, Covent Garden’s last 
production was truer to fundamentals than was this one. Wieland Wagner’s production, 
virtually without scenery and relying very largely on floods which were not always 
properly compensated to neutralize unwanted shadows, complicates the issue unwarran- 
tably so far as the uninitiated spectator is concerned; nor is the introduction of Parsifal 
into Klingsor’s scene with Kundry a happy, or even a justifiable idea. More verismo on 
the stage and greater imagination in the pit might have lifted the performance into the 
highest class. Weber (Gurnemanz) did not find his best voice until act 3, but Médl 
(Kundry), Uhde (Klingsor), Greindl (Titurel) and London (Amfortas) made significant 
personal contributions to a disappointing whole. Vinay is no Parsifal and Windgassen 
would have been preferable. Compared with 1951 and 52, the impression remained of 
cheapening the overall effect in an attempt to broaden the appeal of Parsifal to the 
limited appreciative powers of the common man. Salzburg and Edinburgh have each 
shown a similar decline in recent years, so we have good reason to be apprehensive. The 
common man must make his own effort or go without. 


Lohengrin on 4th August, produced by Wolfgang Wagner, also in sum fell short of 
what one expects at Bayreuth. The staging and general presentation were amateurish 
from first to last and neither on the stage nor, I think, in Wolfgang Wagner’s mind, had 
grandfather’s romantic masterpiece developed to its proper proportions. Played as it 
was, the opera should have been called Telramund, for in this part Hermann Uhde acted 
and sang everyone else off the stage. Against lesser odds Wolfgang Windgassen’s Lohengrin 
might have seemed sufficiently heroic, but it would have needed some actor to assert 
himself in such miserable imitation armour and Windgassen’s voice could not command 
the necessary lyricism: as I have written elsewhere, a people’s Lohengrin of creditable 
efficiency, but little inspiration. Eleanor Steber played Elsa von Amerika with a result 
which was not unmusical, but which histrionically was almost disastrous. One might as 
easily take any nice girl from Putney with a good voice and ask her to sing Agathe in 
Hamburg. In stage, as contrasted with musical matters it is time that Bayreuth achieved 
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professional status; Keilberth’s handling of the orchestra was exemplary and in particular 
he was able always to call for additional richness of string tone without ever being 
disappointed. Varnay was a convincing Ortrud and Greindl a lucid King Henry. 


* * * * * * 


Salzburg (7th to 13th August) has gone fresh-air mad and has now added the ghastly 
Residenz courtyard to its collection of unsuitable outdoor arenas. Here, during Cosi, we 
became cold and uncomfortable in the chilly evening air while vainly trying to hear 
Mozart’s bass line which simply failed to come across at all. So far as one could tell under 
the appalling conditions Lisa Otto made an outstanding Despina and Kunz was his 
irrepressible self as Guglielmo—perhaps a little too funny. Seefried sang Fiordiligi rather 
carelessly and ‘‘Come scoglio’’ was well below her usual standard; Dagmar Hermann’s 
voice was too small to carry across the Residenz abyss and Dermota brought no zest to 
the part of Ferrando. Schd6ffler’s Alfonso gained in assurance and in accuracy of intonation 
as the performance progressed, but truth to tell, all, including Karl B6hm, had an impossible 
task under the depressing acoustic conditions—imagine trying to sing Cosi in the Albert 
Hall!—and we must hope that in future years the Festival organizers will discard the 
courtyard of the Residenz. 


Pleasurable anticipation of Furtwangler’s Don Giovanni was marred by the thought 
of the Felsenreitschule, which is only slightly less unpleasant than the Residenz court- 
yard. But here fortunately, there proved to be some point in what had appeared at 
first sight to be a perverse choice of location. The over-riding problem of Don Giovanni 
is how to achieve continuity and, in conjunction with Clemens Holzmeister’s multiple 
set, Herbert Graf offered a new solution, but at some sacrifice of dramatic cogency. 
The ‘‘set’’ stretched the whole width of the stage and included all the essential steps, 
doors, platforms, hiding places, e¢c., for the whole of the action: it was in fact a panorama. 
There is, I think, a better solution which I set forward in this journal some years ago 
(MR, IV-1, February, 1943, pp. 45-52), but we were at least spared the usual series of 
irritating breaks for changes of scenery. From the point of view of the producer the two 
principal difficulties in Don Giovanni come one at the end of each act. How to devise the 
Don’s escape so that it shall look at least plausible, and how to contrive an exciting, and 
if possible terrifying representation of hell. In neither case did Graf improve on what we 
have seen elsewhere. The Vienna Philharmonic were at their best for Furtwangler who, 
as one would expect, chose his tempi with unerring judgment: how much more impressive 
would the result have been had it been possible to hear the bass line. Cesare Siepi carried 
the part of the Don with bravado, conviction and very little voice and Dermota’s Ottavio 
was very poor with ‘‘I/ mio tesoro’’ shaky to the point of real discomfort, at least for the 
audience. The rest of the cast—Schwarzkopf (Elvira), Arie (Commendatore), Griimmer 
(Anna), Edelmann (Leporello), Berger (Zerlina) and Berry (Masetto)—could not readily 
be bettered. 

Having wisely chosen to present Cosi and Don Giovanni in Italian, the management 
reverted to German for Figaro, which at an international festival is inexcusable. This 
was, however, the only serious flaw in what was from every other aspect an artistic 
achievement of the first order. As in Don Giovanni, Furtwangler’s unerring choice in 
the matter of tempo determined the style of the performance to the last quaver. We 
heard all the notes all the time—in the Festspielhaus, of course—and nearly all the words, 
even in Susanna’s duet with Marcellina and even in German. Graf’s production was a 
model of professional competence. Seefried unfortunately was not at her best and Kunz 
has not sufficient voice for Figaro’s fourth-act avia, otherwise the cast was as good as could 
be assembled anywhere to-day: Schdéffler (Count), Schwarzkopf (Countess), Seefried 
(Susanna), Kunz (Figaro), Klein (Basilio), Koréh (Bartolo), Giiden (Cherubino), 
Pernerstorfer (Antonio), Sieglinde Wagner (Marcellina) and Liselotte Maikl (Barbarina). 

After the Cosi débdcle Karl Béhm must have been delighted to conduct Rosenkavalier 
in the Festspielhaus. Here certainly he proved his ability for anyone who was not already 
aware of it. The production was efficient without essaying any novelties and the cast—with 
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Lisa della Casa (Oktavian), Hilde Giiden (Sophie), Maria Reining (Marschallin), Béhme 
(Ochs) and Poell (Faninal)—did as well as one can reasonably expect and better than one | : 
usually hears. Maria Reining was much more convincing than in Munich last year, while ‘ 
Bohme’s Ochs seemed to stress the obvious which is precisely what he had previously T 
managed to avoid. The Vienna Philharmonic played magnificently throughout. i « 

A performance of Mozart’s C minor Mass (K. 427) in St. Peter’s church directed by | P 
Bernhard Paumgartner and a Wolf recital by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Wilhelm A 
Furtwangler formed the first and last events of the writer’s short visit. The first made | 
up in sincere reverence what it lacked in musical accuracy, while the last was most ( 
memorable for the innigkeit of Furtwangler’s piano playing: ardent admirer as I am of | “i 
Schwarzkopf at her best, I have never thought her a natural Wolf singer and any suspicion | 
of archness can so easily ruin the effect. It often did. G.N.S. f b 


Der Prozess, Bruckner IX under Walter, Die Harmonie der Welt, and Schubert IX under 
Furtwangler 


AN extreme range of values marked the second half of the Festival, with Furtwangler’s | 
unique interpretation of Schubert’s C major Symphony at the top of the scale, and 
Gottfried v. Einem’s opera, Der Prozess (op. 14), putrefying at the bottom. Walter’s © 
account of Bruckner’s unfinished Symphony kept itself well above the middle which, in 
its turn, was securely occupied by the powerful forces of mediocrity mustered into the 
service of Hindemith’s opaque textures: “musica mundana”’ indeed—as the third (pas- | 

sacaglia) movement of his Worldly Harmony has it. ‘ ch 


cc 

REPORT 

of 

The world premiére of Der Prozess (17th August) constituted the journalistic as well i fu 

as the temporal centre of the Festival. A considerable section of the widely international | de 
press acclaimed the work, some of its more responsible members included. Willi Reich’s | G 
opinion, according to which the 9-scene and 2-act opera is one of the most important | to 
creations of our time, is criss-crossing Evrope at the time of writing. _ m 


The libretto:—Boris Blacher (who had collaborated with the composer on the book | sp 
of the latter’s first [Biichner] opera, Dantons Tod), Heinz von Cramer, the young Berlin 
writer and, apparently, the composer himself are responsible for the text which derives 
from Franz Kafka’s novel of the same title (The Trial). They have tried strictly to “1 


adhere to Kafka’s words: their arrangement consists of cuts, contractions, and occasional | mi 
changes from indirect into direct speech, thus basically differing in method (if not in result) 
from André Gide’s and Jean Louis Barrault’s dramatic adaptation. | th 


: The music:—The composer writes: ‘‘Neither an illustrating, verismo technique, nor ap 
ae numbers seemed advisable. The single scenes represent unities which develop according | 
to musical, not to literary principles”.1 In reply to a question,? he further maintained | wj 
that he did not use any “concert forms”. Since there isn’t such a thing, he probably | 

meant instrumental forms: hear their use in Wozzeck and Lulu. From the incomplete | 
third act of Lulu he probably got the idea of multiple casting for the purpose of musico- ser 


dramatic interpretation: one and the same singer represents, for instance, (a) Fraulein | 4p, 
Biirstner, (b) the wife of the Law Court Attendant, and (c) Leni, “for it seemed to us that : ab 
these Kafka figures are not so much separate beings as the embodiment of Woman, of | ust 
her influence on K. and her task in his life”’.+_ Originally, Einem composed three scenes | ¢,, 


in twelve-tone technique, but eventually he came to realize that a less esoteric method, | og 


in fact, “the simplest idiomatic resources” were needed.* (He or the Osterreichische | rea 
Musikzeitschrift, or both, spell “esotherisch” with “th’’.) The result is a highly eclectic Th 
style, a short history of music as it were. The orchestration, finally, lends different pre 
colours to the different scenes. | = 


Production and performance :—Oscar Fritz Schuh (producer) and Caspar Neher (de- 
signer) tried to distinguish between Kafka’s two worlds by way of both the singers’ 


he 
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gestures and the stage picture. Originally they had even intended to introduce a film 
which would have expressed The Trial’s ‘‘other world”’ (someone was thinking of Lulu 
again), but they eventually rejected this idea because it seemed ‘somewhat too artificial’’.* 
The performance was conducted by Karl Béhm; Max Lorenz (tenor) sang the exacting, 
well-nigh uninterrupted réle of Joseph K., Lisa della Casa (soprano) the three women, 
Peter Klein (tenor) the Deputy Manager and the Student, Alfred Poell (baritone) the 
Advocate, Ludwig Hofmann (a) the Warder (bass), (b) the Passer-by (baritone; a figure 
which, according to Einem, “follows as a logical consequence from Kafka’s text’’),} 
(c) the Manufacturer (baritone), and (d) the Priest (baritone). Altogether, there were 
16 singers for the 25 réles. 

Der Prozess has already been accepted by various opera houses—Berlin (20th Septem- 
ber), Vienna (30th September), City Opera, New York (22nd October), Hamburg, Mann- 
heim, and the Opernhaus Bern. 


REVIEW 


“Thus artists who want to ‘go back to a period’, who try to obey the laws of an obsolete 
esthetic or of a novel one, who enjoy themselves in eclecticism or in the imitation of a style, 
alienate themselves from nature. The product shows it—no such product survives its time’’. 
Arnold Schénberg, ‘Criteria for the Evaluation of Music” in Style and Idea, New York, 1950 


(London, 1951). 


Einem’s naive description of his reversal of method gives an (unnecessary) clue to the 
character of his work. The Festival was very proud to make the first performance of a 
contemporary work the central event of the season, but this music is contemporary only 
in the sense of “modern”, not ‘“‘new”’. ‘‘Modern”’ is its experimentalism, its confusion 
of artistic cause and effect by dint of which the composer’s style is not an immediate 
function of a creative idea, but has to be “chosen”’ by trial and error, without any pre- 
determining idea having emerged to begin with. Einem should have remembered 
Goethe’s word, “‘Es ist der Geist, dey sich den Kérper baut’—no matter whether it be a 
tonal or a twelve-tonal “‘body”’; but the “spirit’’ must come first, and the body will grow 
more or less inevitably. But then, the work is “modern” too in its negation of the 
spiritual, in its attempt at expressing depth by contrasting it with the shallow, in its 
replacing thought by the musical equivalent of machines, z.e. by motoric devices. Only, 
while machines are supposed to produce something, music is supposed to be a product: 
“No such product ever survives its time”’ because it isn’t a product in the first place; it isa 
machine without a function. 

Technically, Der Prozess is a typical pupil’s effort, and not a very interesting one at 
that, for it leans so heavily on its models—Stravinsky (Symphony in 3 movements) 
amongst and above a multitude of others which includes Wagner, Bruckner, Mahler, 
Strauss, Prokofiev, Berg—that for long stretches one not only becomes the embarrassed 
witness of misquotations, but has to observe the most primitive applications of other 


people’s techniques. 
Ostinati, infantile, pleonastic repetitions, immobile and sleeping basses, redundant 
sequences, a calcified diatonicism with pastiche harmonies, schoolboy pedals. . . . I think 


the reader versed in “modern” music knows exactly what I mean. Einem’s assertion 
about the absence of “concert forms”? must not be taken too literally; his “unities”’ 
usually turn out to be elementary instrumental structures of one kind or another. The 
first part of the first scene, for instance, is a miscarried passacaglia. Probably this is one 
of the three scenes which were first composed in twelve-tone technique for, without any 
reason if with too much rhyme, two series of twelve notes have wheedled themselves into it. 
The first, emerging gradually in the way of a major revelation, proves to be a safe tonal 
proposition in C,* starting on the tonic and ending on the Neapolitan sixth. In apparent 
memory of Wozzeck, it tries to assume the function of a passacaglia theme, except that 


* Which, in fact, is the home key of a score that is far simpler than it hopes and pretends to be. 
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practically nothing comes to pass on top, unless we regard the ostinato appearance of a 
rudimentary, three-note C major tag (again complete with Neapolitan sixth) as an event. 
After a time everyone, including even the composer, realizes that nothing is going to 
happen either to or over the twelve notes, and a new series of twelve notes is presently 
enlisted; based on semitonal sequences of a 6/4-chord, it is anon subjected to the most 
childish inversions and interversions. If this is composing, Beethoven never composed, 
and if this is new, Beethoven’s work lies in the remotest future. (Amusingly enough, 
none of the critics noticed these twelve-tonal shapes though they were hammered into you 
until you were unconscious of everything except them.) May we remind Mr. Einem 
and his many potential imitators that the function of a twelve-tone series is not to establish 
the key of C major, and that from Bach over Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven to Berg, 
Britten and Schénberg, a chromatic series of different notes always (and obviously) 
serves an anti-diatonic purpose (which may or may not be combined with a tonal purpose) : 
since the classics could not write atonal harmonies, they always wrote such “ panchromatic”’ 
series without harmony. That my respected colleague and friend Willi Reich could be 
deceived by this abominable Kitsch must have made his friend Alban Berg turn in his grave. 


Another who is turning in his grave like a pegtop is Franz Kafka, one of the very 
greatest figures in our literary history: perhaps he was not so mad after all when he 
requested his writings to be burnt. Considering that the “interpretation” of the Kafka 
novel which these authors have perpetrated is probably but an extreme example, an 
articulation, of what must happen inside many readers’ minds, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the gravest injustice you can do to a great writer is to read him. Not evena 
genius could have made a legitimate opera out of The Trial, the prosaic action of which is 
inextricably interwoven with the equally factual expression of its meaning: if you try to 
excerpt a “‘story’’, you destroy both the story and its significance. Kafka had succeeded 
in communicating, in the most concrete terms, the deepest truths which hitherto had 


resisted literary (as distinct from musical) expression altogether; now this communication | 
has been destroyed, and the most functional sections of the book have been replaced by | 
bad music. It is as if one removed all transitions and developments from a Beethoven | 


Symphony in order to make it suitable for a ballet, maintaining at the same time that one 
did not “change”’ Beethoven’s music. ‘‘Occasional changes from indirect into direct 
speech”’? On the contrary, the most direct of original speeches in the history of literature 
has been changed into an indirect communication of, at best, conventional significance. 


Schuh and Neher have logically completed the outrage: they have visually divorced the © 
two worlds which it was Kafka’s supreme achievement to blend into a pseudo-factual | 


unity. Under the banner of New Music, in sum, new art has been undone by antiquated 


devices. The result has commenced its journey round a decadent world, and it won’t be | 


long now before we review the music for the Film of The Trial on another page. 


The Harmonie der Welt Symphony (in E), a counterpart of the Mathis Symphony in | 


that it previews Hindemith’s forthcoming Kepler opera, is in three movements (Musica 


instrumentalis, Musica humana, Musica mundana) and too many parts which Furtwangler _ 


tried his unsuccessful best to unravel: porridge is indivisible, nor are we compensated for 
this sorry texture and orchestration by any outstanding merits of thought or structure. 


Walter’s Bruckner is not Furtwangler’s Bruckner: the master’s shortcomings remain. | 
The interpretation of the Ninth showed what should be, but isn’t by any means, normal | 
musicianship. Except for some very minor details (including a few bowings which | 
improved upon Bruckner’s indications for the benefit of his intentions), the two (en- 


thusiastically welcomed) performances faithfully heeded the original version of the score.’ 
Together with the Hindemith, Furtwangler included the Schubert C major in the closing 
concert of the Festival—his only concert this time. In structural evolution and formal 
development alike it was one of the greatest performances he ever achieved, comparable 
only to such interpretations as his 9th Beethoven, znd Brahms, or 5th Bruckner. Through 
his inspired technique of transition and (modified) restatement and recapitulation, he 
provided this reviewer with his first opportunity to understand the work completely. 
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Note—When referring to the characters of Dey Prozess, I have adhered to Willa and Edwin 
Muir’s excellent translation (The Tyvial, London, 1935). 


Film Music 
and Beyond 


TONAL STRUCTURES 


In these days of weakening harmonic senses, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
there is no tonal music without key-schemes (as opposed to key-series), and that, ceteris 
paribus, a score for a sound film or a play has to be more cautious so far as tonal structure 
is concerned than any continuous piece of music, because the episodical character of 
widely separated entries has to be counteracted by ever-alert methods of unification: if 
progressive tonalities must always make sense, they must make double sense in ‘‘talkies’’. 
No such considerations restrain Mischa Spoliansky in his score for Turn the Key Softly 
(directed by Jack Lee, a British delegate at 1950’s International Film Music Congress at 
Florence). Together with his innumerable key-unconscious colleagues, he might be 
reminded that however softly you turn the key from Bp to D, there must be an harmonic 
reason and a dramatic purpose. Both of these can be found in what is perhaps the 
earliest example of progressive film tonality, i.e. Saint-Saéns’ L’Assassinat du Duc de 
Guise, an introduction and five tableaux with which the BBC Midland Light Orchestra 
under Leo Wurmser recently and delightfully acquainted us, and which logically proceed 
towards the relative minor. But then, Saint-Saéns was, of course, at greater tonal liberty, 
for his was an uninterrupted score for a silent film. 


THE DOCUMENTARY APPROACH 


Strange as it may sound nowadays, the tradition of music-less factual films (including 
those of factual fiction) seems to have originated in America: hear the outstanding gangster 
picture Scarface (1932), which was directed by Howard Hawks. Michael Relph’s and 
Basil Dearden’s more “ modern”’ feature film about the London Metropolitan Police, The 
Blue Lamp, further subtilized the music-less approach, and the same men have now 
produced and directed a quasi-documentary feature film about professional boxing, The 
Square Ring, in which they again dispense, very sensibly, with a background score, though 
there is plenty of realistic music. This method would have been strongly advisable in 
the purely documentary Coronation film, A Queen is Crowned (produced by Castleton 
Knight, with Sir Malcolm Sargent as musical adviser), which, of course, abounds with 
realistic music, but unfortunately, the LSO fills up the track with special music composed 
by Guy Warrack. Nor is the co-ordination between vision and sound always true: the 
realistic music we hear is not always the realistic music we see. The film has travelled 
round Europe, if not, indeed, round the Western world. 


THE FUNCTION OF ‘ FEATURED” Music: MUSICALS 


In another genre of ‘‘featured”’ music, Sir Malcolm—this time the Musical Director— 
proved more successful: what I heard of Sidney Gilliat’s Gilbert and Sullivan struck me as a 
legitimate musical with an artistic function. As long as the ‘‘good music’’ in question is 
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not used for any extraneous and unmusical purpose, or re-scored and ‘‘arranged”’ or 
“varied”’ by a composer in search of atmosphere, there is definite if limited scope for the 
filming of unfilmic music. Two recent artistic crimes serve to remind us, however, 
that for the present more harm than good is done in this respect. The one—Franz 
Waxman’s protracted and multiple murder of Smetana’s Vitava in Hollywood’s Man on a 
Tightrope (orchestration by Earle Hagen)—is so obvious that I should not have mentioned 
it but for the fact that “ The Critics” on our Sunday Home Service did not notice anything 
amiss. Mr. Edgar Anstey, the critic-in-chief of the film, commented on its “authentic 
German feeling” which was “‘rare in Hollywood films” and, he thought, roused pleasant 
UFA recollections. He observed that there was “not a lot of music’”’ (“credits’’ apart, 
there are 14 entries, most of them long) and that the music was “‘effective’’. Miss Pamela 
Hansford Johnson came to the critical conclusion that the musical score was “awfully 
well done” and pointed to a “most charming” passage. I believe she too had to say 
something about the film’s “German overtones’’, in which case both she and Mr. Anstey 
seem to have had geography lessons with Hitler, for the film plays of course in Czecho- 
slovakia and Messrs. Waxman’s and Hagen’s massacre of Vitava is supposed to establish 
the Czech atmosphere beyond the stupidest doubt. This kind of official criticism is aired 
in one of the most popular programmes. 


The other crime is more subtle and perhaps even more devastating. In his new film, 
The Man Between, Carol Reed (The Third Man) misuses an excellent recording (A. G. 
Ambler and Red Law) of a Salome excerpt (excellently sung by Ljuba Welitsch) for the 
purpose of prolonging the most vulgar kind of dramatic tension: the spectator is invited, 
not to listen to the music, but to be titillated by this dramatic suspension and to wait 
impatiently for the dramatic solution. How much more musical (and less pretentious) 
is Gilbert Gunn’s utilization of “good music’”’ in Valley of Song (based on the play, Choir 
Practice {of The Messiah] by Clifford Gordon), a film which did not even get as far as a 
press show (as distinct from a trade show)! Well recorded by Cecil Thornton, the London 
Welsh Association Choral Society is allowed to engage the spectator’s undivided musical 
attention which, in fact, is assisted rather than inhibited by the dramatic action. We 
hear some outstanding choral singing marred only by some faulty intonation whicha 
film recording could have avoided. The piano rehearsal of ‘‘ All we like sheep” is particu- 
larly enjoyable, and the impressive “Hallelujah!” at the eventual performance of The 
Messiah might have formed an ideal conclusion to this semi-musical if the worthless and 
unnecessary background score by Robert Gill had not been made to wind up proceedings 
(in the same key, 7.e. D Major). 


Back in the realm of glamorous musical pretentions, Peter Brook’s anti-musical distor- 
tions and Sir Arthur Bliss’ new Kitsch arrangement of the unfilmable Beggar’s Opera 
constitute a comprehensive demonstration of How Not to Feature Music, complete with a 
background score whose harmonic idiom contradicts that of the numbers; in fact, not even 
within the arrangement proper is the composer able to decide upon his harmonic terms of 
reference. Reactions to Britten’s realization of the work tended to show that not much 
purpose could be served by comparing different arrangements, but the present trash 
invites unfavourable comparison with the Austin version because the latter is consistent 
in harmonic style, and with the Britten version not only because there we get a complex 
tonal structure of continuous musico-dramatic significance, but also because wittingly or 
not, Bliss has availed himself of one of Britten’s unifying devices—the cyclic (thematic 
and rhythmic) integration of ‘If any wench Venus’ girdle wear’’—and has coarsened it 
ad absurdum towards the end of his background score; the question whether he actually 
knew the Britten version is of no artistic interest and has nothing to do with our structural 
tertium comparationis. Laurence Olivier (Macheath), Stanley Holloway (Lockit), and 
Edith Coates (Mrs. Coaxer) sing and act, whereas the other principal singing voices 
(Adele Leigh, Jennifer Vyvyan, Joan Cross, John Cameron, Bruce Boyce) are rather 
enervatingly dubbed; Muir Mathieson conducts. With luck, the opera is all over in 
94 minutes. H. K. 
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Covent Garden 
VISIT OF THE BAVARIAN STATE OPERA 
Arabella, 15th, 18th and 26th September: Capriccio, 22nd and Die Liebe der Danae, 25th. 


THOSE of us who habitually go abroad for our opera do so in search of imagination—the 
greatest single deficiency in English productions—and usually, in some degree at least, we 
find it. Having spent a most rewarding week in Munich during the summer (see p. 305) 
I had high hopes that Rudolf Hartmann, Rudolf Kempe and the Munich Company would 
teach our own practitioners a great deal in the best possible way, that is by example. 

This they did. Bear in mind that here is an integrated opera company with an 
Intendant and a Generalmusikdirektor. The productions, often intrinsically brilliant, are 
carefully worked out and performed in identically the same way despite fairly frequent 
changes of cast, the voices blend well together, the orchestra know their music and play 
it con amore whether under Kempe, Heger, Eichhorn or Reinshagen, and the stage-lighting, 
even here at Covent Garden, soon settled into a smooth precision that I have yet to see 
achieved by our local boys. They showed us, in fact, that opera is not best run by com- 
mittees. No committee can set an artistic standard as a director of music and a producer 
can, as Busch and Ebert did at Glyndebourne and as Hartmann and Kempe have done for 
the Bavarian State Opera. The lesson was made plain, but no doubt it has not been and 
will not be learned. 

What must have been most depressing for our distinguished visitors was the lack of 
public enthusiasm for their performances. Of course, Capriccio and Danae broke new 
ground and Arabella too was virtually unknown to us. Englanders, unlike the old 
Athenians, do not, at any rate in music, care much for what is new. 

Of the three operas Avabella is undoubtedly the best and Danae considerably the 
weakest. Those of us who have had to take our elders’ judgment to the effect that 
Arabella was an inferior copy of Rosenkavaliey will be more careful in future in the matter 
of accepting “‘established” opinion. It is better than Rosenkavalier principally because it 
exudes an air of refinement and good taste: two qualities which even the most ardent 
Straussian hardly dare attribute to Baron Ochs, his ass or anything that is his. Mandryka 
is less lecherous than the Baron and his music is the better for being shot through with 
gusts of good fresh air. 

Capriccio, which owing to the indisposition of Benno Kusche, was given only two 
performances, is an elaborate conversation-piece—with music, of course—a _period- 
discussion (c. 1775) on the relative merits of poetry and music. For its full appreciation 
several hearings would be necessary and also a detailed familiarity with the libretto which 
the writer cannot claim to possess. One’s first impression, for what it may be worth, is 
that the Countess’ final meditation, or approximately the last quarter of the opera, shows 
the real Strauss with inspiration undimmed, to which the previous hour-and-a-half prove 
to be a rather laborious prelude with technique trying vainly to compensate for a very 
meagre ration of significant melodic ideas. Imaginative and colourful stage presentation 
went some way towards minimizing this weakness; but, retrospectively, the music comes 
to mind more readily than do the stage-trappings and, thus remembered unadorned, 
much of it seems a trifle thin. Robert Heger conducted a smooth polished performance 
in which there were no conspicuous shortcomings. Maud Cunitz (Countess), Benno 
Kusche (La Roche) and Hertha Topper (Clarion) were outstanding. 

Arabella and Danae are reviewed on page 305. 


DIE WALKURE: October 


THE evening was notable for Hans Hotter’s magnificent portrayal of Wotan—musically 
and dramatically superb from every point of view and the finest performance I have ever 
seen from him; also for Margaret Harshaw’s first appearance in this country as Briinnhilde. 
Tradition has it that Briinnhilde should look like a battleship and behave with about as 
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much humanity: but while it is obvious that no small woman could ever master this music 
in its entirety, it should also be obvious that natural human feelings loom large in 
Briinnhilde’s make-up—her rescue of Sieglinde is perhaps the most patent example—and 
any actress who neglects to illuminate this facet of Briinnhilde’s admittedly complex 
personality shoulders at the same time the responsibility for jettisoning much of the 
pathos of Wagner’s Ring cycle, to say nothing of the many incidental subtleties that are 
bound to be steam-rollered in the overall process. Margaret Harshaw follows tradition 
physically, but mentally and humanly has dared to defy it. It was likely, therefore, that 
the closing scene between Wotan and Briinnhilde would be altogether exceptional, and, 
so far as they were concerned, so it was. Unfortunately, however, the orchestra, which 
had played tolerably well for Stiedry in the first act, drifted deeper into its usual slipshod 
carelessness as the evening progressed, with too many brass errors—principally but not 
exclusively horns—and wind intonation of a periodic sourness that must not be tolerated 
in our national opera house. No music director worthy of the name would allow such a 
state of affairs to last a week; but, of course, Covent Garden has no music director. 

Nor, apparently, had this performance any producer, though it was obvious that 
no-one of artistic sensibility would care to be branded producer of such an unintegrated 
mess. The lighting was a study of the crassest ineptitude from beginning to end. Most 
fatuous was the orange spotlight in Hunding’s hut, mounted above and behind the fire 
which had gone out—admittedly the evening was warm!—and waxing and waning in 
imbecile fashion on the hilt of the sword in the tree. Equally childish was the attempt to 
produce Loge’s fire round Briinnhilde’s rock: has no-one at Covent Garden ever seen a 
fire? But, lighting apart, why was not Siegmund’s sword shattered on Wotan’s spear? 
This is fundamental and no excuse can be made for evading the issue. As a Parthian shot 
this master of stage procedure, whoever he may have been, showed himself unfamiliar 
with the story of the Ring as it develops in Siegfried; unless some mystic power, entirely 
beyond Wagner’s most fanciful imagining, proves meanwhile to have moved Briinnhilde’s 
shield from her knees it is difficult to credit a Siegfried, even one of gargantuan stupidity, 
being under the impression, even for an instant, that here is a man on the rock. 

Ramon Vinay sang Siegmund with more power than acumen and Sylvia Fisher’s 
Sieglinde made up in musical excellence what it lacked in dramatic verisimilitude. Dalberg 
was suitably morose as Hunding, but also unsuitably uncertain in pitch. Edith Coates 
made a venomous harridan of Fricka and threw away much beauty of melodic line owing 
to her excessive determination to extract the utmost dramatic point from her argument. 
The Valkyries’ one appearance as a troupe of entertainers presented the usual problem 
without achieving a solution. 

We are promised a complete Ring cycle in 1954, and in this preludial Walkiive we have 
seen and heard a Wotan and a Briinnhilde of the highest class. For the rest, there is so 
much room for improvement that one does not know whether to look forward with hope 
or with the grimmest foreboding. 


SALOME : 29th October 


Many of our most important lessons are intrinsically unpleasant—a reason, no doubt, 
why they so often remain unlearned. The axiom, a word which an elderly schoolmaster 
once defined as a self-evident truth, emerging from this performance of Salome was that 
even to accompany the rather anaemic voices of to-day a string complement of 
13—10-8-—8-6 will not do in an auditorium the size of Covent Garden. Of course it never 
would. The management must be aware of this and should apply the obvious remedy; 
if they are not so aware they should make way for someone of greater enlightenment. 
Rudolf Kempe, whose work in Munich is of the highest order and who created a mild 
sensation here with the Bavarian State Opera a few weeks ago, gave us a timely reminder 
of the old maxim that there are no bad orchestras but only bad conductors: not entirely 
true, but, in the words of Point, “‘. . . winnow, winnow, winnow all my folly and you’l 
find a grain or two of truth among the chaff’’. A colleague has rated the present Covent 
Garden orchestra as at best beta plus, which no one familiar with their work over a period 
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will consider ungenerous. Under Kempe’s enthusiastic, lucid and precise direction they 
played better than I have ever heard them and, apart from a weakness of string tone due 
to inadequate numbers, the result would compare favourably with that of La Scala or 
the Vienna Philharmonic. 

Rothmiiller repeated his fine sonorous study of Jokanaan and Welitsch, whose voice 
has no longer the power of a few years ago, tried to convey histrionically what her voice 
will no longer put across. Dramatically it was a satisfying interpretation, although 
from time to time undersung. The same could be said of Hannesson’s Herod, while the 
vocal exuberance of Edith Coates’ Herodias encompassed some noises of very doubtful 
musical provenance. Nowakowski’s full and dignified portrayal of the first Nazarene 
brought to mind the late Georg Hann. G. N.S. 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, FESTIVAL HALL, 3rp Jury, 1953 
c. VICTOR DE SABATA 


THIs was the orchestral event of the season. It could profitably have been recorded and 
analysed, in class, for the benefit of our native conductors. Though one is prepared now 
for Sabata’s brilliance, every new concert takes one’s breath away with a renewed heighten- 
ing of the electric current which coalesces exactness and inspiration. Any passages 
which before the war, in his concerts with the Vienna Philharmonic for instance, were 
made to show off the scoring—never himself as some foolish critics would have it—have 
grown, since 1945, to show the composer’s thought. A work in point was the Enigma 
Variations. When, for the first time, we heard Sabata do these in 1946 they startled by 
their cleanness: the venerable cobwebs of that local tradition which Mahler equated with 
sloth had been brushed away. Now, however, their effect is much more than hygienic 
as Sabata has had time to grow his own tradition of Elgar. Now, the gentle contours 
and the wayward rubato are there, as also the occasional charming indecision of harmony 
and colour. But these qualities were given a function by Sabata, 7.e. they were produced 
at the right moment, on purpose, and to the greater glory of the work. . If Stanley 
Bayliss (Daily Mail 4.7.53) found that “the authentic Elgarian rubato . . . constantly 
eluded de Sabata’’, and The Times (4.7.53), in an otherwise glowing review of the concert, 
that ‘the result [of searching out and stressing countless small details in each variation] 
was richly eloquent, though it was perhaps a little less stable than that usually achieved 
by Elgar specialists in this country’’, then these critics seem to prefer the involuntary 
vagueness, the amorphous pretension of maturity, in short, the muddle. 

The Times, however, put its magisterial finger on the spot when it said “ The Prelude 
and Liebestod [from Tristan] proved a most warming experience, for even though he must 
have conducted it hundreds of times, Mr. de Sabata can still apply himself to it with all 
the youthful ardour of first love’. Every modulation carried the impact of a fresh 
emotional experience, every rubato flowed from source to mouth thanks to Sabata’s 
explicit directions; the brass counterpoints of the two big climaxes lucidly interwove 
with the main argument; the bridge-passage to the Liebestod was a miracle of expectant 
calm, and the minor subdominant of its final cadence shone in an unearthly aureole of 
resignation. 

The LPO played very creditably in these pieces which formed the second half. They 
were both lazy and nervous, rather like bad pupils, in Berlioz’ “Carnaval Romain”’ and 
in Ravel’s ‘La Valse’”’, and the fact that Sabata’s famous interpretations of these two 
works came over at all was due to his enormous powers of will and self-projection rather 
than to the actual sound reaching us, though even this was an improvement on what one 
usually hears. In the E flat (K. 543) Symphony of Mozart, however, Sabata’s musician- 
ship and technique became definitely too much for the orchestra. The first violins, given 
the chance of a life-time really to hear themselves in a Mozart cantilena, shied away from 
what they heard, and made it worse. The kettledrummer, imperiously shushed for 
insensitive banging in the Introduction, never dared to raise his drumsticks again. The 
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wood-wind, coaxed over the filigree of solo-counterpoint, suddenly found that these 
aeolian tracings matter in Mozart, and consequently took fright. There are three courses 
open to Sabata when playing Mozart with an English orchestra: (a) be himself (as on 3rd 
July) and make his intentions clear across the playing, (b) come down to their level and 
inspire them with the “confidence”’ of the mediocre, (c) play Mozart only with the Phil- 
harmonia and with the aid of extra rehearsals. One, of course, hopes for the last alter- 
native. 


BBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


THE most promising series of concerts run by the BBC for many years has made an 
encouraging start. On 14th October Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted Sibelius’ fourth 
Symphony in a performance which omitted nothing essential and showed the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra in better form than one has come to expect. The intonation of the 
wind has improved, so has the precision and attack of the brass, and—most welcome of 
all—the tone of the violins is beginning to resemble that of a good continental orchestra ; 
in this last respect there is still a long distance to be travelled, for the old addiction to 
mezzoforte in perpetuity is still there, many of the players have a marked and obvious 
distaste for using the point of the bow, and Sir Malcolm should tell them that their tone 
will carry better and sound more musical in a crescendo if they avoid the ham-fisted bang 
and scrape which crept into their style—if that is the word!—during the war and has 
since become chronic. 


After the interval Kirsten Flagstad sang the five Wesendonck Songs with a seeming 
ease that was deceptive and also evident enjoyment; one felt it a privilege to be present 
and the audience realised the greatness of the occasion. The famous Prelude and Liebestod 
which followed did not sustain the mood of elation or the musical quality: here the voice 
showed signs of strain and one understood why Flagstad has decided to retire. Would 
that others might learn from her example and withdraw from the arena while they can 
still sing. A flashy run-through of Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cellini overture opened the concert, 
unimaginatively efficient and unmusically ruthless, and Maconchy’s prize-winning effort, 
Proud Thames, followed the Sibelius; utterly devoid of any significant musical idea, the 
piece is well orchestrated and mercifully short. 


The second concert, on 28th October, was noteworthy for Francescatti’s masterful 
subjugation of Brahms’ violin Concerto. I believe I heard all the notes in the solo part 
for the first time in more than twenty years of concertgoing. Technically, then, this 
wonderful work holds no terrors for him, nor even any moments of mild anxiety, and I 
believe he could attain the kind of revelation that Huberman used to distil from it. No 
such rarefied experience was to be vouchsafed us this time, however, for Sargent and the 
orchestra were in their no nonsense mood with plenty of mezzoforte and a liberal sprinkling 
of horn bloomers. Best described as a ‘‘Prom’’ accompaniment, this was not good 
enough for Francescatti or for us. The opening Leonora III had a liberal top dressing of 
showmanship which it was not prudent to look far beneath. There is a point at which 
nearly all violinists leave many of their notes to the imagination: these BBC players 
were no exception. Sir Malcolm must be aware of this particular pitfall and one is left 
wondering why he did not deal with it. Prokofiev’s fifth Symphony was to follow the 
interval. 

Despite the strictures passed in the above few lines, there is none the less a real sign 
of improvement; the players now give the impression that music is worth taking trouble 
over. If it were not I should not have troubled to make detailed criticisms. 


G. N.S. 
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Book Reviews 


A History of Music in England. By Ernest Walker. Third Edition, revised and enlarged 
by J. A. Westrup. Pp. 468. (Oxford University Press.) 1952. 35s. 

Ernest Walker’s A History of Music in England was first published in 1907 and 
revised in 1923. It has always been a standard work and one of the best things in 
English musical literature, not less worthy for its cultivated style—fully commensurate 
with its lofty subject—than for the value of its criticism. On its first appearance the 
History drew attention to much early music which has since proved a happy hunting 
ground for those who are naturally learned besides many who wish to appear so. It 
was also notable for advancing certain opinions on popular idols—Handel and Sullivan 
among them—that must have made strange reading in 1907 and whose expression 
argued a certain courage in the critic. But even the second edition (1924) had its limits 
—some self-imposed, like Walker’s decision to refrain from naming any composer under 
the age of 4o. 

A book devoting 26 lines to Henry Walford Davies as against 45 to Ralph Vaughan 
Williams (both in the appendix), and dealing with no composer later than Arnold Trevor 
Bax, was clearly in need of revision even had there been no important researches since 
that date. And it seems to me that there could have been no-one better to undertake 
that revision than the present Heather Professor of Music at Oxford University, who 
has revised and re-written this third edition so that, as he says in his brief preface, the 
“additional matter is so closely interwoven with the original text that it would not 
have been practicable to indicate its authorship’. 

What we have hitherto regarded as ‘‘Walker’’ has become ‘‘Walker-Westrup’”’ over- 
night. But the gain is wholly ours. Professor Westrup’s task, begun “‘with full per- 
mission’’ before Walker died, is not to be understood without reference to the old edition, 
and one or two (necessarily brief) comparisons may indicate some of the changes. There 
is, for example, Thomas Whythorne. In a footnote Walker had mentioned that 
composer’s part-books as ‘‘worth a cursory glance’’ to show that ‘‘downright bad music 
could be written in the sixteenth century”, adding that ‘“‘Whythorne’s songs are as 
miserably feeble rubbish as can well be imagined’. Westrup keeps a footnote at the 
same point in the text, but removes Walker’s strictures and refers the reader instead to 
Peter Warlock’s edition of the songs and pamphlet on Whythorne (O.U.P. 1927). 

So, in a later period, with Clementi. It may be presumed that in 1923 Walker would 
hurt nobody by his scant reference to “‘some sonatas of Clementi’. Westrup gives a 
better, more sober estimate by quoting the first thirteen bars of the piano Sonata opus 
40, no. 3, and by pointing out that, to Clementi, ‘‘counterpoint was a natural means of 
expression....”’ In the case of Handel, Professor Westrup has added a needed 
paragraph on the instrumental music, with two long and useful quotations from the 
Concerti Grossi. The chapter also contains this passage :— 


“...mo other ‘composer who has ever lived has had to suffer a tithe of the indignities 
that we have heaped, and still heap, on his head. The score of Messiah is full of careful 
directions that at least ninety-nine per cent. of our performances complacently and totally 
ignore, and only a handful of organists have any notion of even the proper chords of the 
Dead March in Saul; singers with famous names distort his rhythm out of all recognition, 
and insert top notes that would have driven him wild, and comparatively few people seem 
to think that it matters in the very least degree whatever’’. 


Westrup? No, Walker; and the present editor, rightly, has left every word of it, 
though—howsoever contemporary performances may seem to offer contrary evidence— 
we may assume that Westrup has in mind a different set of “singers with famous names”’ 
from that which Walker knew. So much for progress. 

And so one could go on, pointing out with regard to Sullivan that Westrup does not 
quote the opening eight bars of the Jn Memoriam overture with its ‘‘abysmally cheap 
sentimentality”, andante religioso (perhaps a pity: for the effect of this music on the 
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reader was not to be undervalued!) and engraves instead a ‘“‘happy touch”’, in full score, 
of a song for Ko-Ko, more or less reversing Walker’s dated opinions on Gilbert as an 
undying librettist and Sullivan as an inferior composer. 

But these culled examples, interesting as they are, really do the book an injustice. 
Westrup’s scholarly hand is to be noted throughout the book’s 468 pages, if one would 
search for it. His brief critical paragraphs on our present composers are models of 
their kind. The three paragraphs on Britten, barely yet 40, end with this sentence: 
“If he were less prodigal of his gifts and could spare the time for self-examination we 
might well find that his achievement would equal his capacity’’. 


The letter-press is admirably set, and the engraved examples (207 against Walker’s | 
147, with the rhythmic unit conveniently halved, crotchet for minim, efc.), are a great | 


improvement on the earlier photographic process. There is a splended bibliography of 
12 pages, and the excellent indices cover 54 pages. We may be grateful to Professor 
Westrup for a new and invaluable addition to our music shelves. It will not, except in 


bulk, quite overshadow Blom’s modest ‘Pelican’ on the same subject, for even in his | 


allotted space Blom managed to write on, for example Bernard van Dieren, whom 


Professor Westrup altogether ignores. But our final impression must be one of high | 


esteem for a worthwhile task well done. 


Mozart in Salzburg. By Max Kenyon. Pp. 225. (Putnam.) 1952. 2is. 


Our knowledge of Mozart’s personal life is comprehensive and accurate down to 
some of the smallest details. In this charming and easily-readable book Mr. Kenyon 
has concentrated on those periods which Mozart spent in the city of his birth, a city 
which in recent times has prospered well through this circumstance, though Mozart 
himself had no especial regard for it. Salzburg, to Mozart, was a city to get away from. 
In some respects he may be said to belong to no particular place; he was a cosmopolitan 
by nature. On the other hand the years with Leopold, the frustration that marked so 
much of his career, stamped him as a provincial to the day of his death. 

Mr. Kenyon tells his tale against a careful background of historical details drawn 
from many sources, some new and non-musical. Three-quarters of the material he 
collected for the book, he says, lies unused. But what remains is very entertaining and 
is useful in at least two directions. He throws a strong and sensible light on the over- 
written story of the notorious Count Arco kick, inviting us “to realise there is nothing 
similar about it to Mr. Benjamin Britten being kicked out of the portals of Broadcasting 
House’’; and his narrative seems to make it quite clear that Mozart as a child was too 
busily occupied in travelling from and to Salzburg ever to be associated with the Vienna 
Boys’ Choir. 

This last point is my own, not Mr. Kenyon’s; but it seems well worth making since 
the official publicity concerning the Choir on recent tours up and down Britain has not 
hesitated to draw Mozart into the magic circle, on what seems to be very flimsy evidence 
even though it has been solemnly echoed in such newspapers as The Times and The 
Manchester Guardian. 


Antonin Dvotdk. His Life and Works. By Otakar Sourek. Pp. 135. (Orbis, Prague.) 


From Czechoslovakia comes a neatly-printed paper-backed book by the eminent 
Prague music critic Otakar Sourek, who has long been an authority on the composer. 
That being so this little book, though useful, is something of a disappointment. The 
author is content merely to recount Dvofrak’s life in the first thirty pages, and to spend 
the next eighty pages dealing with all the works—in paragraphs and sections, according 
to subject, but separated only by asterisks, and with no index or other guide to the 
works under discussion. There are no music examples. More surprising, however, is 
the lack of critical detachment throughout the book. Even Hadow, who in 1895 may 
have had just reasons for special pleading, could seem to be more detached in his assess- 
ments; while Alec Robertson, in 1945, was rather more illuminating on, for example, 
the ‘““New World” Symphony than is Mr. Sourek. 
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Yet to read the author on Dvorak’s eleven operas is to wish again that some enter- 
prising official (a contradiction in terms?) would give us the opportunity to judge for 
ourselves Hadow’s statenient that the stage works ‘‘are for the most part essentially 
undramatic, and if they hold the stage, will survive as displays of pure melody” 
or Robertson’s opinion that Rusalka could soon be a favourite here. Could not our new 
Carl Rosa company have a look at the score, and at Dimitri, The Devil and Kate and 
The Jacobin while they are about it? The book carries a catalogue of works and a 
serviceable bibliography. If the English of the text is Mr. Sourek’s own it does him 
credit, though there are a few new words, one of the jolliest being ‘‘outsmarted’’. E. B. 


Lexikon der Symphonie. Edited by Kurt Blaukopf. Pp. 320. (Arthur Niggli & Willy 
Verkauf, St. Gallen and Vienna.) 


The preface, signed K.B., acknowledges the assistance of several publishing firms, 
librarians and private individuals. Neither the first two sections of the Introduction 
(on “The Symphony” and ‘‘The Orchestra’’) nor the following articles on 42 composers 
and short analyses of 333 symphonies bear a signature. Judging by style and treatment, 
it is likely that these are all written by Blaukopf himself, liberally incorporating any 
information given to him—perhaps the best plan in a brief, popular encyclopaedia which 
makes no claims to completeness or musicological standing. The author states in ‘“‘The 
Symphony” that ‘‘a lexicon is not the place for the critic to confess his likes and dislikes’, 
but the choice of composers indicates that Blaukopf at least agrees with the taste of the 
Vienna public—again, in itself, a tenable position as the book seems directed more par- 
ticularly to the Austrian than to the German or Swiss concert-goer. Thus, while Franz 
Schmidt is deservedly treated at some length, Schénberg’s two Kammersymphonien, 
still unfamiliar to the Viennese, are given about the same, insufficient, amount of space. 
Sibelius has only a few sentences, apart from the tables of instrumentation, dates of first 
performances and duration of works he is allotted like every other composer in this book. 
(These data are its most valuable part.) Shostakovich, on the other hand, unduly takes 
up 13 pages whereas Miaskovsky does not appear at all. But on the whole, considering 
how conservative concert-life is in Vienna, modern composers do get at least a mention, 
and English composers are quite well represented, with Vaughan Williams (1 page), 
Walton (4 page), Britten (2 pages) and a list of Bax’ symphonies. 

The formal analyses are correct if somewhat primitive. Mostly they are quite factual, 
though on occasion the “‘bilderreiche Sprache’ which Blaukopf has vowed to avoid, breaks 
through (cf. the verbose description of the finale of Mozart’s G mihor Symphony). The 
author’s two introductory essays should be quite instructive to the music-lover. In 
the third essay, ‘“‘Klangcharakter und Tradition’ (the title can hardly be translated because 
it doesn’t mean much), Prof. Rudolf Hanzl, president of the Vienna Philharmonic Orch- 
estra, sets out to prove that his orchestra’s foremost aim has always been perfection of 
“Klang’’ (beautiful sound) whereas others have been after ‘‘Sicherheit”’ (accurate sound). 
He is not aware that his antithesis begs the question until the last paragraph where, 
suddenly, “‘certain mental prerequisites” are called upon to fortify inaccurate sound. 


Richard Strauss—Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Briefwechsel. Complete Edition ed. by Franz 
and Alice Strauss, revised by Willy Schuh. Pp. 728. (Atlantis Verlag, Ziirich.) 
1952. 

The composer’s son, Dr. Franz Strauss in his reprinted preface to the first edition, and 
the present collaborators in their preface to this definitive edition, tell us why and how this 
monumental correspondence came to be published. In 1925 Franz Strauss, on being 
given access to Hofmannsthal’s letters, persuaded his father, who in turn persuaded 
Hofmannsthal to publish a collection of their letters between 1907 and 1918, the period 
when they had been engaged on Elektra, Rosenkavalier, Ariadne I, Josephslegende, Die 
Frau ohne Schatten, Ariadne II, Der Biirger als Edelmann. Strauss, in a letter to Hof- 
mannsthal, who at first had doubts about the expediency of the undertaking, established 
the aims of publication: ‘‘On the one hand, the seriousness of our collaboration should be 
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evidenced, on the other, the public’s understanding, still tardy in the case of some of our 
works, should be furthered by the unconstrained commentary of our letters; as also that 
ardour which, with the Germans, has often to be fanned in a round-about way’’. These 
aims, expressed with the cool judgment Strauss always exercised in matters of artistic 
policy, were admirably achieved in the edition of 1925. Many letters, of course, had to 
be excluded or severely cut at a time when both authors stood in the full glare of public 
life; these have been restored now, and are, quite apart from their attraction as gossip, 
remarkable for the frankness of both writers in their criticism of other people and each 
other. Still excluded are passages on business matters, and some passages Frau von 
Hofmannsthal thought harmful to the interests of certain persons still alive. Initials 
are sometimes used for names, though some are written out in footnotes, and a very 
comprehensive index of names adds to the value of the book. There is also a comparative 
table of letters, and the dates and casts of all Strauss-Hofmannsthal premiéves. In this 
Gesamtausgabe the unabridged correspondence from 1919 to 1929 has been added (Hof- 
mannsthal died on 15th July, 1929), comprising Die Ruinen von Athen, Die Aegyptische 
Helena, Arabelia, and a host of attempted suwjets and aesthetic digressions. 

This is one of the most engrossing books to come from the continent since the war, 
not only on music but by way of general reading. There are 523 letters and postcards, 
317 from Hofmannsthal, 206 from Strauss (a number of Strauss letters were lost by 
Hofmannsthal). They tell us of a large number of important events in a large section 
of the musical world at a period of seething activity, not with the detachment of a history- 
book, but with the fervour and partiality of participants, and with the intelligence, 
determination and brilliant wit of two men of genius. They unfold the story of two great 
careers: contracts are advantageously negotiated, intrigues are countered, others pro- 
moted, primadonnas and critics are “‘conditioned’’, the public to-day and in ten year’s 
time are appraised with the acumen of a statistical psychologist. Strauss does all this 
with an engaging openness; he knows that a Central European opera-composer has to 
pull strings, and he trusts himself to stop short of churlishness or of betraying his art. 
Not so Hofmannsthal: commuting to Vienna from his little house at Rodaun, or with- 
drawing to his mountain fastness at Alt Aussee, he is not at all certain how much he can 
push his /ibretti and his own dramatic works without losing faith in his artistic integrity. 
Sensitively in need of quiet and the right atmosphere, he yet has an admiring respect for 
the colourful, theatrical baroque of Austria and Bavaria whose latest manifestation he 
considers Strauss to be. 

Only the introvert’s over-compensation of an imagined weakness enabled this pre- 
carious partnership of two so disparate characters to weather the storms of twenty-three 
years. Strauss, with his unerring sense of the theatre, suggests spectacular highlights, 
orders lines of poetry, changes the sequence of scenes, and sometimes invents completely 
new motivations of character (the idea of the finale of Rosenkavalier, act II, and the 
dramatic knot of Arabella, for instance, are entirely by Strauss). Hofmannsthal agrees, 
sometimes readily, sometimes gradually, sometimes partially, to Strauss’ “‘effects’’, but 
always—this is important—conceding the operatic composer’s right to a measure of 
popularity. It is Strauss’ clever concession to Hofmannsthal that this popularity need 
not be gained immediately: he was content to wait a few years, and the history of Rosen- 
kavalier’s, Elektra’s and Arviadne’s slow ascent from a misunderstood sensational premiéve 
to an assured place in the repertoire proved him superbly right. But Hofmannsthal was 
no yes-man. He distinguished very nicely between legitimate and illegitimate effects, 
and was adamant when he knew himself in the right, from trifles such as the lengthy 
exchange about one sentence of Ochs (‘Ich hab’ halt ja ein Lerchenauisch Gliick’’) to his 
indignant denial that the Avabella subject, for which he cared much, had an undue, and 
therefore in Strauss’ eye dangerous likeness to the Rosenkavalier of twenty years ago. 
Hofmannsthal’s courage grows with his ideals: in a letter of 1918 whose well-reasoned 
harshness is unanswerable, he opposes Strauss’ intention to accept the directorship of the 
Vienna Opera as being detrimental to that institute. He says: ‘The great danger of your 
life is lack of culture (Kuliurlosigkeit) to which you lean, and from which you shrink in 
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almost periodic alternation’’, and “I think that to-day you would put the comfort of your 
own person and the egotism of the creative artist above the higher, hard-won benefit of 
this institute’. 

Strauss took Hofmannsthal’s occasional fits of rebellion with very good grace. In- 
deed, they were a guarantee that the poet still was what Strauss wanted him to be: a 
seeker after the absolute, a moral idealist. He was Strauss’ good conscience in all matters 
of composition that go beyond the technicalities of orchestration and figuration. But 
he was much more, and Strauss, with his infinite sagacity, realised it very well: he was a 
poet of the first order who, by a stroke of good fortune, found it not beneath his 
dignity to write opera /ibretti, and was, moreover, intent on making these as good as his 
stage-works, against much greater odds. No opera composer had ever been given such 
swinging metres, such well-defined images, such polished dialogue. And besides being a 
poet, Hofmannsthal was a widely-read, acutely critical man of letters. Strauss could, 
and did unceasingly in these years, submit his ideas for new books and new styles, from 
the vaguest stirring of the imagination to the most imperative demand. In return, he 
would receive a sparkling essay saying the last word on the problem in hand. Much time 
was saved for Strauss, specially when Hofmannsthal got him away from unsuitable sub- 
jects. Thus, in two letters of 1927, one brilliant and polite, the other one exasperated 
and personal, Hofmannsthal exploded Strauss’ presumptuous idea of glorifying himself 
and the synthesis of German and Roman culture (in which he presumed to share with 
Mozart) in a grand opera of artistic self-confession @ la Meistersinger. Strauss never 
mentioned the subject again. He relied on Hofmannsthal’s feeling for the imponderabilia 
of the era’s spiritual situation as the latter on Strauss’ feeling for those of the musical 
situation. The composer who considered himself to hold the operatic balance between 
Pfitzner and Puccini, and the writer who stood between myth and feuilleton were both in 
an unstable position. Luckily, the cards inclined towards, and supported each other 


for a quarter of a century. 


Schubert. By Alfred Einstein. Pp. ix + 391. (Cassell.) 1951. German edition by 
Pan Verlag, Ziirich, 1952. Pp. 404. 

This is the last book of the great musicologist Alfred Einstein who died on 13th Feb- 
ruary, 1952, in California. The excellent English translation by David Ascoli, who is 
thanked by Dr. Einstein for his ‘‘incessant interest and several suggestions’ in the 
preface was followed, after the author’s death, by the publication of the German original 
which includes a very useful ‘‘Tabetle’’ from Professor Deutsch’s ‘‘Thematic Catalogue’, 
correlating the numbers of the Gesamtausgabe with those of the latter. Furthermore, an 
excellent sub-chapter entitled ““Deklamation und Melodie’ has been added; we hope it 
will appear in the next English edition. 

The chapters and sub-chapters themselves are, in the English edition: 

(1) Childhood and Youth (and “‘Constellation’”’). (2) First steps at the Convict (and 
“The Strophic Song’’). (3) From pupil to schoolmaster (and ‘‘The Mass and Schubert’s 
religious faith’’). (4) The assistant schoolmaster. (5) The Piano and the Piano Sonata 
{this appears as a sub-chapter to 4 in the original; a much better plan as the general 
discussion of the period is taken up soon after, under what is now, in the English edition, 
a misleading chapter-head]. (6) The last years of schoolmastering (‘“From Mignon to 
Schwager Kronos’ and ‘‘Schubert’s Harmony’’). (7) Freedom: the return to the piano 
(and ‘‘Rossini’’). (8) Zseliz and Steyr. The Hungarian Influence and the Piano Music 
for four hands. (9) From Die Zauberharfe to Alfonso und Estrella. (10) Between the 
B minor Symphony and Die Schéne Miillerin (and ‘‘Schubert’s Illness’”’ and “‘The good 
Emperor Franz’). (11) The period of the three String Quartets (and ‘‘Schubert and the 
publishers’). (12) The last years. End and Beginning. (13) Schubert and his attitude 
to death. (14) Illness and death. 

I am mentioning these headings to show Einstein’s skill in combining the treatment 
of Life and Music, and his often unexpected, but always rewarding side-lines which a 
lesser writer would have feared to pursue. Of these, the most brilliant are chapter 13 
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and the digressions of chapter 3 and chapter 10 in which the adulatory falsifications of 
earlier writers are cleared away to reveal facts about, and attitudes of Schubert which are 
stranger than fiction. Schubert’s dicta ‘‘It sometimes seems to me as if I did not belong 
to this world at all’ and “‘Is there really such a thing as cheerful music? I do not know 
of any’’, properly understood only in this century, have done a lot to clear the air of any 
remaining Lilac Time atmosphere. Now comes Dr. Einstein with his brilliant gift for 
epigram—invaluable in a compact book—and says things like these: 
“Schubert varied and transfigured his picture of death as the gentle friend of youth in his 
D minor string Quartet. And it is echoed again in so many of his movements (and not only 
the slow movements), where this transfiguration and exquisite melancholy are no less distinct 
even though they remain unuttered and seem like some carefully guarded secret’’ (p. 360, my italics). 
Comparing the Unfinished with Beethoven’s symphonies (p. 231): ‘‘With Schubert these 
outbursts {following a crescendo] are shorter, as it were more dangerous, and the contrasts are 
sharper and more clear-cut. Beethoven is full of pathos; Schubert possessed of a daemon”’. 


Striking at current opinion: ‘“‘Standchen from Schwanengesang . . . with its extravagant 
touches is sentimental in a mildly humorous way”’ (p. 354). 

Being unafraid of responding deeply: “‘. . . the wounding simplicity of Ihr Bild...” 
(Pp. 355). 


On the technical side, too, Dr. Einstein has the knack of singling out salient, or so-far 
overlooked points. Of course he cannot, within his space, be so illuminating as the new 
Schubert research, exemplified by the article of Harold Truscott* on Schubert’s op. 122. 
But he nicely brings out, as he did in his Mozart, the absolute character of Schubert’s keys 
(e.g. ‘‘Schubert’s A minor is as fatalistic as Mozart’s’’, p. 245) though I would not follow 
him here to every conclusion. In his short essay on ‘“‘Harmony’’, he could have gone 
deeper into Schubert’s relative use of key, and could profitably have become more tech- 
nical on his cadential progressions. Another foible of Dr. Einstein’s is the “Hungarian 
influence” which he traces even to the finale of the A minor Quartet and the song “Mut”’ 
from the Winterreise. It would be better to distinguish between the Hungarian works 
proper (most of them of the Zseliz period) and those other exotic uses of harmony and 
rhythm which are Slav or Romanic at one remove, or simply Schubert’s way of temporarily 
debarring the harmonic and rhythmic currency of Vienna classicism. 

Dr. Einstein is a stout defender of Schubert’s large forms, so often mis-heard rather 
than misunderstood in the past, and extols, often in the most daring terms, certain un- 
justly neglected works, such as the Oratorio Lazarus (performed on the Third Programme 
some years ago), the Mass in A flat, the three choral settings of Goethe’s ““Gesang der 
Geister iiber den Wassern’’, the G major piano Sonata, op. 78, the piano duet Variations in 
A flat, op. 35. On the other hand, he treats the ‘‘sociable music’”’ as exactly what it is, 
an amazing effusion of uneven quality, and he does not shrink from debunking the easy 
popularity some not-so-good ‘“‘serious’’ music has won at the expense of other, similar 
works that were too good to “catch on’. (The Wanderer Fantasy ousting the piano 
sonatas, for instance.) As he has a word, in passing at least, about almost all of Schubert’s 
600-odd solo songs there will be ample occasion for everyone to agree or disagree with the 
author’s judgment. I, for one, while enthusiastically subscribing to most of his opinions, 
find that he underrates certain songs like Des Fischers Liebesgliich, Kriegers Ahnung, Das 
Heimweh (Pyrker), Totengrdbers Heimweh, Greisengesang, Schwanengesang (Senn)—cer- 
tainly not because they are unpopular, but because he dislikes their inferior poems (yet 
these do not matter here), and perhaps because he may never have heard a good inter- 
pretation of this class of song which yield their treasures only to the most profound singer. 
On the other hand, though he may never have heard those either—well-done or otherwise 
—he divines from the printed page the quality of such masterpieces as Der Zwerg, Florio, 
Suleika I, Die Sterne (Leitner), Aufidsung, Freiwilliges Versinken. 

The immense reading which must have preceded the writing of this book never ob- 
trudes, and Dr. Einstein’s style, as we can expect of him, is free from the nebulosity of the 
typical German scholar. His enthusiasm does not only not blind him to Schubert’s lapses, 
but makes him find the formula which most exactly particularises his recognition of a 
musical phenomenon. 


* MR, XIV/2, May 1953, pp. 89—105 [Ep.}. 
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Puccini. By George R. Marek. Pp. 299. (Cassell.) 1952. 
Immortal Bohemian. By Dante del Fiorentino. Pp. 232. (Gollancz.) 1952. 


Mr. Marek, a native of Vienna now resident in the U.S., is thoroughly American in his 
combination of painstaking research into sources, copious, though repetitive excerpts from 
letters, dry historicism, a personal touch, and, in between, the ghastliest journalese. 
Examples of the latter spring up irrepressibly throughout the book. Chapter 2, ‘‘The 
Life of a big Town”’, begins: “For Milan read Mecca. For the Milan Conservatory read 
the Fountain of Wisdom. For La Scala read Paradise. Read it thus if you are a budding 
Italian opera composer’’, On the credit side, Mr. Marek has unearthed approximately 
600 hitherto unpublished and unavailable letters, many of them quoted in part. Those 
between Puccini and his mistress and later wife Elvira soon become tedious, with Elvira’s 
pathological jealousy and Puccini’s embarrassed annoyance. On the other hand, his 
life-long correspondence with Giulio Ricordi contains a wealth of new information on the 
history of every opera. It appears that Ricordi, diplomatically combining his position of 
publisher and task-master with that of friend and father-confessor, took a strong hand in 
the laborious shaping of the /ibretti, sometimes even supplying verses himself. 

Mr. Marek’s fortunately rare comments on the music are very naive, and when quoting 
from contemporary reviews he finds that ‘‘To us, more interesting than analysis is their 
report of the public’s reaction’’—an attitude more creditable to one who is, as he tells us 
in the preface, a dentist’s son than to a ‘‘budding’’ musicologist, even if his subject be 
Puccini. But Marek is not unaware of his hero’s shortcomings, as a musician and a man, 
and he sums up his attitude in two pertinent remarks (p. 285): “‘[Puccini’s] music is faulty, 
and we cannot properly rank him among the first rank of great composers. He is often 
slushy and occasionally vulgar, though not nearly so vulgar as the singers make him out 
to be". 

Dante del Fiorentino was a priest of Puccini’s local (Lucca and Torre del Lago) circle 
of friends. His book is strictly personal, chatty, unpretentious and quite humorous. 
He is a lovable Italian hero-worshipper who can combine a shrewd appraisal of his hero’s 
weaknesses with unbounded admiration for his art, and his more attractive traits of char- 
acter. We have no quarrel with his modestly expressed taste in music, but, in all modesty, 
we must state that ‘‘the sparkling La Serva Padrone’’ is not (p. 22) by ‘‘the famous 
Paisiello”’. 


Review of Music 


Musica Britannica—IV: Mediaeval Carols. Edited by John Stevens. Pp. xxii + 145. 
Published for the Royal Musical Association by Stainer & Bell, London, 1953. 


The steady progress of Musica Britannica is an encouraging sign of the vitality of 
musical research in England. Between the appearance of volume IV and the writing of 
this review two further volumes have appeared. The successive issues, under the wise 
guidance of the editorial committee, continue to fill some of the gaps which historians of 
English music have so long had to circumvent as best they could, and to achieve with 
complete success the aims of an edition both practical and scholarly. Mediaeval Carols is 
the first of the series to deal with late mediaeval polyphony (1400-1530), a period in 
which the scarcity of published material has been particularly acute. The publication 
of the complete store of fifteenth-century carols brings us an important step nearer the 
time when we shall be able to trace the history of the various categories of English poly- 
phony of the later middle ages, and see in clearer outline the complex of paths which led 
from Power and Dunstable to Tye and Tallis. 

In his study of the literary aspect of the carol (The Early English Carols, Oxford, 1935) 
R. L. Greene showed that the carol derives its form from the dance, and defined it as a 
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poem ‘‘intended, or at least suitable for singing, made up of uniform stanzas and provided 
with a burden’’. In his introduction Mr. Stevens describes the carol as ‘“‘an ornament in 
ceremony” and gives it a setting in a procession of a liturgical or courtly character. It is 
true that the texts of many of the carols are concerned with feasts and saint’s days, but 
their liturgical use would have been quite irregular, since the Sarum Processional supplied 
all the music needed for liturgical processions throughout the year. Moreover, the 
association of these carols with others of a moral, political, and convivial kind needs some 
further explanation. Dr. Greene’s opinion that the polyphonic carols were “‘songs to be 
sung in company, but not to be danced to”’ and Mr. Stevens’ observation that they were 
“the exclusive preserve of learned, ecclesiastical musicians’ both point in what I believe 
to be the right direction. The company was that of the fellows or chaplains and singers 
of royal, college, and other chapel foundations, and the occasions were the evenings they 
were accustomed to spend in recreation on festivals and saint’s days when their liturgical 


duties were over. According to the Eton College statutes of 1444 the fellows and scholars. | 


were allowed to remain in hall after supper on such evenings and to indulge in cantilenis et 
aliis solatiis honestis. 

In musical style the carol is one of the most conservative forms of English polyphony 
in the fifteenth century. Its nearest relations are the short respond and processional 
versus such as occur with it in the Egerton manuscript. The responds and versus have 
liturgical functions and are usually based on their proper plainsong, while the carols 
make their rare references to plainsong only when part of the poem suggests the use of a 
plainsong phrase. Mr. Stevens gives us the material for a study of its style, material for 
lack of which our notions about methods of composition have mostly been derived from 
treatises intended to guide the first steps of choirboys and lay clerks in descanting on a 
plainsong, rather than from the actual practice of free composition. For example, one 
can see taking place here a significant change in the method of three-part writing. 
Throughout the pieces in this volume the relation of the outer parts remains basically 
the same, though there is an obvious development in breadth of phrase and variety of 
rhythm. There is a distinct change, however, in the style of the middle part, which 
is in a slightly elaborated parallel motion in the pieces from the Trinity and Selden manu- 
scripts and becomes a true countertenor in the later pieces. The use of a parallel middle 
part in one of the pieces from the Ritson manuscript (No. 84, Salve sancta parens) may 
suggest that this method, by then old-fashioned, was used because the music is based on 
a plainsong. 

The editor has written an optional middle part of this kind for some of the two-part 
burdens in the earlier pieces. Three-part writing in this style was in use in England by 
the end of the thirteenth century, but there is as yet no definite evidence that an im- 
provised middle part in faux-bourdon was an English practice in the fifteenth century. 
At any rate, the only English treatise which gives directions for ‘‘the sight of ffaburdon”’ 
deals with the improvising of a single part to a plainsong sung by the treble, and not with 
three-part faux-bourdon as has generally been assumed. This suggests an alternative 
explanation of the mark “ffaburdon Te eternum’”’ which follows the two-part burden 
“Te Deum laudamus .. .’’ in no. 95. It is not necessary to assume that this implies a 
three-part improvization either as a treatment of the plainsong, as Professor Bukofzer 
suggests, or as the addition of a middle part to the burden, which Mr. Stevens supplies. 
It may merely call for a two-part extension of the burden improvised on the plainsong of 
Te eternum, which is not in any case identical with that of the first phrase Te Deum .. . 
confitemur. 

The interplay of the various forms of triple rhythm (e.g. 3/4 with 2 x 3/8, 3/2 with 
2 X 3/4, and 3/8 with 2 x 3/16) is one of the most characteristic and delightful features 
of the style of the fifteenth-century carol. The principles of barring which the editor has 
adopted, taken with his warning that his bar-lines are not a ‘‘means of indicating stress’, 
are a clear and admirably practical solution of the problems involved. His method of 
transcribing two bars as one in clear cases of rhythmic interplay is revealing and suggestive 
to the singers, and avoids both the stressing of the obvious by the fussy use of double 
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time-signatures and the confusing effect of constantly changing bar lengths or bar-lines 
between the staves. Apart from the omission of the original clef of a middle part which 
enters after the beginning of a piece, a useful item of information not unrelated to its 
change from parallel to complementary motion, and of incidental changes of clef, both of 
which might conveniently have been indicated in the Notes, the editor supplies all the 
information expected of ‘‘an accurate and scholarly presentation of original texts’’. 
Editorial accidentals are generally clearly distinguished from those given in the manu- 
scripts, though even here some differences of interpretation may arise. The cases in 
which editorial accidentals are suggested fall broadly into two kinds: those in which Bp 
is supplied to avoid a tritone either directly or with intermediate notes to or from F, and 
those which give a B natural or an F, C, or G sharp to produce the modern “‘leading-note’’. 
In practice, it is difficult to apply the former kind with complete consistency, and editorial 
discretion must decide many cases. In one piece which has F as its final (no. 83) the editor 
has refrained from indicating B flats, regarding it as ‘‘a rare example of true Lydian’’. 
It is possible that in the much commoner case of “‘partial signature’ the absence of a flat 
in the upper part should be taken just as literally (e.g. nos. 66, 67, 78). The supplying of 
leading-notes has long been a habit of editors, though the propriety of their application to 
fifteenth-century music has never been clearly established, and some positive evidences 
make their wholesale use doubtful. The theorist Guilielmus Monachus, for example, 
refers to the typical cadences of a highest part (modus suprani) as fa mi fa, sol fa sol, 
mi ve mi, and la sol la. It is difficult to believe that the sense of mode and of the melodic 
idioms which determine modal character was as lacking in the singers of the fifteenth 
century as Mr. Stevens seems to assume in his systematic indications of leading notes at 
cadences, whether final, intermediate, or merely incidental. Until we know more about 
the habits of singers and the conventions of composers and scribes it would surely be better 
to take the manuscripts seriously in this respect as in others. Whatever the ultimate 
solution may turn out to be, this would in the meantime enable performers to quicken their 
sense of the characteristic flavours of modal idioms, and incidentally save editors and 
printers much labour. F. Li. H. 


[No further volumes have been received (ED.).] 


Gramophone Records 


THE quantity of new records now being thrown onto the market has become bewildering 
and few enthusiasts will be able to stand the pace. This journal will continue to try to 
recommend a representative cross-section of the best issues, but we cannot be exhaustive 
in our treatment for two reasons: first, we do not receive all the records released by any 
of the various companies, but only a selection which is kept as representative as possible, 
while one or two of the smaller concerns still decline to send us any samples at all and, 
secondly, Music REviIEw simply has not the space to go into a wealth of detail about 
every disc as it appears. 

If therefore some record in which you are especially interested receives no mention 
in these pages, bear in mind the following possibilities: (1) we may not have received it, 
(2) comment may have been held over to another issue of the journal, (3) no comment 
may be the kindest treatment! 

One of the most important recent developments has been the agreement under which 
the Nixa company are releasing Westminster records in this country. Westminster’s 
standard of recording is, at its best, very high and their catalogue shows an enterprising 
choice of works. Some of these are noted in the following pages and readers are recom- 
mended to make fuller investigation for themselves. 


Long-playing records will give magnificent results, but only on equipment of 
first-class quality. 
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OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


Bach: Art of Fugue, Contrapuncti IV, XI and XIX, and 
Organ chorale, ‘‘Vor deinen Thron. .. .” 
Fritz Heitmann. Telefunken LGM 650009. 


Bartok: Sonata for unaccompanied violin. Wandy Tworek. Decca LM 4557. 


Beethoven: Symphony no. 9 in D minor. 
Magda Laszlo, Hilde Réssl-Majdan, Petre Munteanu, Richard Standen, Wiener 
Singakademie and State Opera Orchestra, c. Scherchen. 
(Also Symphony no. 1 in C.) Nixa (Westminster) WLP 6208.* 


Diabelli Variations. Julius Katchen. Decca LXT 2804.* 


Brahms: Serenade no. 1 in D. Little Orchestra Society, c. Scherman. 
Brunswick AXTL 1026.* 


Hungarian Dances nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10 and 
Dvorak: Slavonic Dances nos. 1, 2, 3 and 16. 
NWDR Orchestra, c. Schmidt-Isserstedt. Decca LXT 2814.* 


Bruckner: Symphony no. 7 in E, and 
Franck: Psyche. Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum. Decca LXT 2829-30. 


Dvorak: Symphony no. 2 in D minor. NWDR Orchestra, c. Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Decca LXT 2807. 


Liszt: Both piano Concerti. Edith Farnadi and Vienna State Opera Orchestra, c. 
Scherchen. Nixa (Westminster) WLP 5168.* 


Mozart: Serenade in B flat (K. 361). Los Angeles Woodwind, c. Steinberg. 
: Capitol CTL 7030.* 


Serenades in E flat and C minor (K. 375 and 388). Nixa (Westminster) WLP 5021. 


Schubert: Die Winterreise. Karl Schmitt-Walter and Hubert Giesen. 
Decca LXT 2799-2800. 


String Trio, op. 100. Fournier, Janigro and Badura-Skoda. 
Nixa (Westminster) WLP 5121.* 
Fantasy in F minor, op. 103, Rondo in D, op. 138, in A, op. 107, 
and March in C, op. 121, no. 1. Badura-Skoda and Demus. 
Nixa (Westminster) WLP 5047. 


Wagner: Overture, Flying Dutchman, Ride of the Valkyries, Tannhduser Overture and 
Venusberg Music. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Knappertsbusch. Decca LTX 2822.* 


All of these are of first-rate musical quality, while those which are starred are also well 
engineered. The review copy of WLP 5021 (two Mozart serenades) has its labels reversed, 
which one hopes is merely an isolated fault, while the most common trouble with the 
unstarred items is noticeable surface-noise of varying character. When LPs were still a 
novelty one of the most heavily plugged selling points was their so-called silent surface. 
In some cases the description was very nearly true, even on a wide-response machine with 
the upper frequencies virtually uncut, and Nixa in particular have maintained a welcome 
uniformity in this respect, but some recent Decca and EMI issues have been badly 
marred by this unwanted noise which usually varies in quality through each revolution 
of the disc. (Ideally customers should try their records out before purchase, as this 
particular fault cannot be detected by mere inspection.) 
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Side 1. 


Ww 


6. 


9. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


19. 


20. 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN SOUND 
VoLuUME Two 
Early mediaeval music up to 1300 

Byzantine music. Ode: ’Avaordcews 

Doxology: Adla év idioros Oe@ 

O quando in cruce 
Byzantine and Ambrosian hymns. “Ore 7 oravp@ 

Veni Rédemptor gentium 
Pre-Gregorian music. Pater noster (a) Mozarabic, (b) Ambrosian 
In pace (c) Mozarabic, (d) Gregorian 
Gregorian music. Antiphonal psalmody: Lumen ad revelationem 
Nune dimittis 
Liturgical recitative: Sursum corda 
Preface and Sanctus 

Gradual: Protector noster 

Alleluia: Domine in virtute 

Tract: Domine non secundum 

Sequence: Sancti Spiritus assit nobis gratia 

Hymn: Exsultet orbis gaudiis 

Kyrie Altissime”’ 
Liturgical drama. Quem quaeritis in sepulchro? 

Lament from Daniel 
Mediaeval sangs. O admirabile Veneris ydolum 

Quant vei l’aloete mover 

Je ne puis pas si loing fuir 

Au tans d’aoust 

Quant je voi yver retorner 

Bergeronette 

Tuit mi desir 

Chanterai por mon coraige 

Worldes blis ne last no throwe 

Ey ich sach in dem trone 

Quen & Virgen: Como poden per sas culpas 

O divina Virgo: Plangiamo quel crudel basciare 


Polyphony. Sit gloria Domini: Alleluia, surrexit Christus 
Regi regum glorioso 
Rex immense: Congaudeant Catholici 
Verbum Patris humanatur: Orientis partibus 
Sumer is icumen in 

Four thirteenth-century dance tunes 


Three English dance tunes 
Conductus, Veri floris sub figura 


Polyphony. Foweles in the frith: Ex semine Abrahae 
Mariam sanctificans: Beata viscera 
O Maria Virgo Davidica: Puellare gremium 
Triumphat hodie 


Marionette douce: Rosa fragrans 
Alleluia psallat 


His Master’s Voice HMS 10-19. 
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VOLUME THREE 
Ars nova and the Renaissance 


Side 1. French polyphony. Tant con je vivrai: A vous, douce debonaive 
2. Le Moulin de Paris: Se je chant’ main 


3. Guillaume de Machaut. Ma fin est mon commencement 
Benedictus 


4. Italian polyphony. Nel mezzo a set paon 


Amar si li alti tuo gentil costumi 
Cavalcando 


6. English part-songs. Angelus ad Virginem: Deo gratias Anglia 


7: Now wel may we merthis make 
Tappster, drinker 
8. church music. Cvredo: Nesciens mater 


“}yonn Dunstable. Veni sancte Spiritus 


11. Chansons. O rosa bella (Ciconia) 
(attrib. Dunstable) 
12. Guillaume Dufay. Ave Regina coelorum 
13. Chansons. Filles a marier: Pour l'amour de ma douce amye 
14. Johannes Ockeghem. Kyrie: Fors seulement 
15. Netherland church music. Sz oblitus fuero (Obrecht) 


16. Si oblitus fuero (conclusion) 
Introit from Requiem Mass (Pierre de la Rue) 


17. Josquin des Pres. El grillo: Je ne me puis tenir d’aimer 
18. Sanctus (opening) from Mass: L’homme armé 
Tribulatio et angustia 
19. English church music. Timuerunt valde, dicentes: Vere Filius Dei (Davy) 
Gloria from Mass: Custodi nos 
20. Robert Fayrfax. Verse 1 and Gloria from Magnificat: Regali 
21. John Taverner. Benedictus from Mass: Gloria tibi Trinitas 
22. Organ music. Mit ganczem Willen (Paumann) 
Es gieng ein Mann (Buchner) 
O Luz, on the faburden (Redford) 
23. Instrumental. Hendrik Isaac. Chanson: La la hé ho 
Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen 


24. Alta (de la Torre) 
Nous sommes de l’ordve de Saint Babouin (Compére) 
Der Bauern Schwanz (Rubinus) 


His Master’s Voice HMS 20-31. 


Many readers will remember the series of broadcasts given under this heading in the 
B.B.C. Third Programme a few years ago. The scheme was devised by Professor Gerald 
Abraham who originally hoped to make records from the broadcasts, but fortunately 
this course was not followed as the result could only have been unsatisfactory. The 
records now issued were made subsequently and are designed for use with the New Oxford 
History of Music. Volume one of the records has been delayed and no volumes of the 
History are yet published, though it is hoped that those relevant to the records now 
reviewed will make their appearance next year. The foregoing summary of the contents 
of volumes two and three should provide the reader with the means of making a very 
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fair estimate of the intended scope of the whole project, besides showing precisely what 
music is available now. . 

There is widespread prejudice, to be found even among otherwise intelligent people, 
to the effect that ‘‘early’’ music must inevitably be dull; no doubt this is due in part to 
man’s instinctive distrust of the unknown and it would be dishonest to deny a solid 
foundation in fact. For example, the writer finds it impossible to work up any enthusiasm 
for the Byzantine music at the beginning of volume two, but possibly the performance, 
by the Brompton Oratory Choir under Henry Washington, may not be entirely authentic. 
What is certain is that ‘‘Anastaseos imera’’, as the Handbook has it, will not do for 
*Avaordcews nor is ‘“‘stavro” equivalent to oravp@. ‘‘Anastayseose heemera”’ 
might do for the first and ‘“‘stauro’”’ for the second; but the transliteration of Greek 
characters remains a waste of time even when the result is phonetically accurate. 

Working through these 22 records, in conjunction with the generally admirable hand- 
books edited by Dom Anselm Hughes, has provided a major educational experience, as 
a result of which it may be stated categorically that every self-respecting college or academy 
where music is taught will have to add this History of Music in Sound to its stock of 
basic equipment—presuming, of course, that it first possesses a machine capable of 
bringing the discs to life. Comparatively few private collectors will want to acquire 
the whole issue, but no-one with the real stuff of music in his bones should leave these 
records untried. From volume two HMS 14, 15 and 16 are particularly recommended 
and from volume three HMS 24 to 31 inclusive. Try first John Dunstable’s Veni sancte 
Spiritus (HMS 24) and then Josquin’s El grillo (HMS 28), after which your own curiosity 
will inevitably drive you to further experiment. 

Most of the performances are at least sound, while some are brilliant; there are, 
however, several examples of loss of pitch and some curious pronounciation of Greek and 
Latin may momentarily disturb those listeners who have been taught differently. At 
its best the recording is very good indeed, but the highest standard is not maintained 
throughout both volumes and the principal fault is one of which this journal never ceases 
to complain: objectionable distortion at or near minimum radius. One method of 
circumventing this problem is to plan the pressings so that, as far as possible, loud passages 
are recorded near the perimeter. There is no evidence of any thought having been given 
to this point and, for example, the organ pieces on HMS 30 could have been deployed 
in reverse order to considerable advantage. Finally, if and when an L.P. version is 
contemplated, may we have sufficient visible blank space between the pieces to enable 
the user to select individual items at will and with accuracy. G.N.S. 


Handel: Concerto Grosso in B flat, op. 6, no. 7, and 
Concerto Grosso in C minor, op. 6, no. 8. 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra, c. Boyd Neel. Decca LX 3081. 
Mozart: Symphony no. 33 in B flat (K. 319) and Haydn: Symphony no. 94 in G. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum. Decca LXT 2686. 


Haydn: Symphony no. 94 in G and Brahms: Variations on a Theme by Haydn, op. 56a. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Furtwangler. His Master’s Voice ALP fo1t. 
Beethoven: Symphony no. 1 in C, op. 21. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Schuricht. Decca LX 3084. 
Dvotdk: Serenade in D minor, op. 44.* 
London Baroque Ensemble, c. Haas. Parlophone PMB toot. 


Mahler: Symphony no. 4 in G.* 
Concertgebouw Orchestra with Margaret Ritchie,c. van Beinum. Decca LXT 2718. 
Elgar: Introduction and Allegro for Strings, op. 47. 
Serenade in E minor for Strings, op. 20, and 
Vaughan Williams: Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis. 
Fantasia on ‘‘Greensleeves’’. 
New Symphony Orchestra, c. Collins. Decca LXT 2699. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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It is hoped and expected that the twelve concerti grossi which comprise Handel’s 
opus 6 will all be recorded very soon by Boyd Neel on LP. These are Handel’s finest 
orchestral work and properly played, as here, provide in themselves an important chapter 
in the story of great music. There is only one doubt as to the perfection of this issue. 
The harpsichord advertised on the label serves no discernable or desirable purpose as 
continuo: these strings are sure and full-toned, Boyd Neel’s beat is all a beat should be, 
and the reasons for Handel’s cembalo have therefore disappeared. When we can hear 
Mr. Thurston Dart’s it sounds like a waspish and ineffectual interruption of the orchestral 
argument, and nothing more. 

We prefer the van Beinum performance of Haydn’s ‘Surprise’? Symphony to the 
Furtwangler one. In considering why this should be so, for there is much very beautiful 
playing from both orchestras, and the recording standards are adequate—the following 
simple facts have some significance: Furtwdngler’s second movement drags whereas 
van Beinum’s is sprightly as befits Haydn’s humour, here at its raciest; timings for the 
first 32 bars, 7.e. the “statement” of the andante; Furtwangler 1 min. 21 secs., van Beinum 
58 secs. Van Beinum’s minuet sounds like a minuet; Furtwangler’s sounds good, but 
not like a minuet. Timings: Furtwangler plays the whole third movement in 3 mins. 
24 secs., van Beinum requires 4 mins. 46 secs. As a recorded performance, the Mozart 
33rd Symphony is much to be preferred to the Brahms-Haydn Variations on the Vienna 
Philharmonic record. The beauty of the Vienna Philharmonic playing is realized to 
quite other standards in the Schuricht performance of Beethoven’s first Symphony; this 
is a sound record in all departments. 


In a serenade, as distinct from a symphony, the weightiest music appears oftenest | 


in slow movements; it is so with Dvorak’s op. 44, and the playing of this heavenly adagio 
is a superb essay in the control of ensemble playing by wind instruments. The only 
flaw in a truly beautiful recording is an oboe’s brief period of strangled tone in one 
movement. Also finely recorded is Mahler’s fourth Symphony and again, van Beinum 
and the Concertgebouw players distinguish themselves. Margaret Ritchie is able to 
produce precisely the cool, direct simplicity of tone this work calls for—a most happy 
choice of singer. If there are still serious listeners in this country who have not come 
to terms with Mahler’s music, they cannot entirely be blamed. So little is heard and 


so little is on record—at least to worth-while standards. Apart perhaps from Lieder — 


eines fahrenden Gesellen, the G major Symphony is, to the new listener, Mahler’s most 
grateful large-scale work and this issue will do a great service to his music. The Decca 
“programme note’’ compares the fourth Symphony with Beethoven’s Pastoral in its 
relation to the other eight. There is a point; but so far as we know, nobody has to date 
drawn attention to the very close similarity between the main subject of Mahler’s long 
first movement and the most memorable of Beethoven’s tunes in the Eighth. In some 
patches of Mahler’s massive and verbose first movement it is this resilient, hopeful theme 
alone that sustains us. 

Full marks to Decca for their “English Music for Strings’’ issue which gives Elgar’s 
op. 20 and op. 47 and Vaughan Williams’ two Fantasias on one record. This is the 
way to put English music before the public. The New Symphony Orchestra string 
sections perform most creditably; Anthony Collins secures some playing of intense drive 
and tautness. The recording is a bit twangy in places, but on the whole, for purely 
string music, is above average. 5. 


Beethoven: Quartet in C major, op. 59, no. 3, and Schubert: Quartettsatz in C minor, op. posth. 
Decca LXT 2679. 


Haydn: Quartet in E flat major, op. 64, no. 6, and Boccherini: Quartet in D major, op. 6, no. 1. 
The New Italian Quartet. Decca LXT 2680. 


The Schubert is played extremely well; the Beethoven can bear a lot of rubato, but not 
of this kind which is largely dictated by the exigencies of the string writing and the wish to 
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sound unconventional. In the Haydn, tone, bowing and fingerings, especially of the 
leader, are not quite good enough. The Boccherini is a nice piece with a great slow move- 
ment. The focus of the recording shifts between the works, and sometimes between the 
movements. 


Jan Hugo Vorisek (1791-1825): Symphony in D major. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Karel Ancerl. Supraphon H 13108-11. 
The style is purely classical (Mozart) in much of the slow movement, purely romantic 
in the inspired scherzo that points to Bruckner, and the first movement and the finale 
show an attractive mixture of classical and romantic features, in a manner nearer to 
Weber than Schubert. 


Frantisek Krommer (1759-1831): Oboe Concerto.* 
Brno Radio Chamber Orchestra, c. Antonin Devaty. Oboe: Frantisek Hantak. 
Supraphon H 13116-8. 


A charming piece by a Moravian composer who rose to great popularity in the Vienna 
of the eighteen-twenties. Orchestra and conductor are good, though they occasionally 
hurry. The soloist is musically and technically brilliant, and should record the oboe’s 
entire solo repertoire. 


Lully, ed. Haas: Marche pour Le Régiment du Rio (1670), and 
L’Ainé, ed. Haas: La Marche Royale (1679), La Marche pour Le Roi de La Chine (1679), 
and Marche du Prince d’Ovange (1688). 
The London Baroque Ensemble, c. Haas. Parlophone R 20619. 


First-rate recording and excellent performance, but most of these grotesque odds and 
ends are not worth the loving care Mr. Haas and his colleagues lavish upon them. The 
Lully, in particular, is a frightful bore. 


Butterworth: Rhapsody—‘‘A Shropshire Lad’’, and 
‘Traditional, arr. Grainger: Londonderry Air. 
A.B.C. Sydney Symphony Orchestra, c. Goossens. His Master’s Voice DB 9792-3. 


Good recording—though a classically stupid break between sides 2 and 3—and a 
respectable performance. This Sydney orchestra seems to be of a very decent standard. 
Butterworth’s piece, despite its many formal crudities, wears well. He rhapsodized in 
the English manner when rhapsodizing meant something. Grainger’s glutinous despolia- 
tion of a lovely tune shows off the orchestra’s strings while showing up the arranger’s utter 
lack of taste. 


Mozart: Idomeneo—‘‘O Voto Tremendo!”’ (Act 3), and Marcia, Recit.: “‘Sidonié sponde’’, 
and ‘‘Placide é il mar” (Act 2). 

Alexander Young, Dorothy McNeil, Glyndebourne Festival Chorus and Orchestra, 

c. Fritz Busch. His Master’s Voice DB 21526. 


Of the two soloists, Alexander Young in ‘‘O Voto Tremendo!”’ is the more adequate; 
Dorothy McNeil is disappointingly slight and unimpressive. The choral singing is very 
good throughout. The accompaniments—tempi, style and balance—are admirably neat 
and ordered, but just a fraction too refined. What could be inspired grace is too often 
bloodless elegance. The recording is most satisfactory. 


Brahms: Intermezzo in E minor, op. 119, Brahms: String Quartet no. 2 in A minor, op. 


no, 2.* $I, 00. 2. 
Rhapsody in E flat major, op. 119, The Hollywood String Quartet. 
no. 4. Capitol CTL 7021. 
Gieseking. Columbia LX 1581. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Of the two piano pieces, Gieseking’s performance of the Intermezzo is superior by any 
standards, and slightly to be preferred to his rougher and tougher handling of the Rhap- 
sody. In the latter’s middle section, however, Gieseking equals the tenderness and 
delicacy with which he endows the Intermezzo. The recording is good. 

There is nothing very rewarding about the Hollywood ensemble’s performance of the 
A minor Quartet—a competent, straightforward, unsubtle and rather loud interpretation. 
The recording has no serious blemishes. 


Beethoven: Sonata no. 29 in B flat major, op. 106 (‘‘Hammerklavier’’). Backhaus. 
Decca LXT 2777. 


I doubt whether the “‘perfect’’ performance of this fantastic Sonata exists, or ever will. 
Backhaus’ contribution is noble, deeply serious, technically outstanding and—within its 
own terms and limitations—highly satisfying. He is very successful in the first move- 
ment, perhaps not so happy in the scherzo, plays the grand adagio with a great breadth of 
sympathy and formal understanding, and fails heroically—but inevitably—in the finale. 
One is grateful, however, that he does not attempt to beautify this astonishing last 
movement. This performance must be recommended despite a recording which does not 
do full justice to Backhaus’ tone at its richest. D. M. 


Handel: Organ concerti, no. 7 in B flat, no. 8 in A, no. 9 in B flat, no. 10 in D, no. 11 in 
G minor, no. 12 in B flat. 
Walter Kraft with Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra, c. Reinhardt. 
(Two records.) Vox PL 7202.* 


Haydn: Cello Concerto in D, op. 101 (original version). 
Walter Reichardt with Pro Musica Orchestra, c. Reinhardt 
and Sinfonia Concertante in B flat minor, op. 84.:* 


Pro Musica Orchestra, c. Reinhardt. * Vox PL 7390. 
Mozart: Divertimento no. 10 in F (K.247). 

Members of the Vienna Octet. Decca LX 3105. 
Beethoven: Symphony no. 5 in C minor.* 

Vienna Symphony Orchestra, c. Klemperer. Vox PL 7070. 


Schubert: Symphony no. 4 in C minor (‘Tragic’). 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum. Decca LXT 2779. 
Brahms: Academic Festival Overture, op. 80, Tragic Overture, op. 81, and 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn, op. 56. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum. Decca LXT 2778. 


Elgar: Variations on an original theme, op. 36 (‘‘Enigma’’), and 
Purcell: Suite from the dramatic music. 
London Symphony Orchestra, c. Sargent. Decca LXT 2786. 


There are four sets of Handel organ concerti: nos. 1 to 12 are six each from op. 6 and 7, 
and those numbered above 12 are from the two posthumous volumes published in 1760 
and 1797. This present issue is from op. 7 (whatever else may be indicated on the label) 
and is delightful in every respect; we hope Vox will produce the whole series with the 
present artists. Here Handel is very much himself; it is not merely that he so often uses 
tunes we know from other works, as in no. 9 which opens with the best known four bars 
in all his output (if not in all music!) or in no. 1 which has a set of variations on an 8- 
measure theme which is the very essence of inventive Handel, but that the combination 
of organ and chamber orchestra embraces so perfectly his florid, expansive style of utter- 
ance. The recording is magnificent. Reinhardt and the Pro Musica Orchestra are also 
responsible for a splendid Haydn record. The cello Concerto is a period piece and, as 
such, better acquired in its original form, as here, than in the arrangement usually per- 


* Strongly recommended. 
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formed. But this disc is mainly worth buying for the Sinfonia Concertante, written for 
oboe, bassoon, violin, cello and chamber orchestra; the playing is superb and the recording 
acceptable. Mozart’s delightful F major Divertimento is well enough performed by a 
distinguished group of Viennese leaders, but the rec ording is most disappointing: too much 
bass and no middle. 

Klemperer’s urgent, hard-driven performance of Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, recorded 
in fine detail and excellent balance, is the best modern recording of the work to date. Van 
Beinum gives a sound interpretation to Schubert’s fourth Symphony, a work this writer 
has difficulty in appreciating, but the recording is muffled and fuzzy. So is the same 
conductor’s Academic Festival; the quality of recording improves markedly for the other 
two Brahms works on the same record, and especially for the Variations. As to per- 
formances, we much prefer Boult and LPO in the Academic Festival (His Master’s Voice 
DB 9670-1) and, except that the old recording now sounds a little thin, all concerned 
could learn much from Beecham and LPO in the Tragic Overture (Columbia LX 638-9). 
Van Beinum’s Haydn Variations are possibly the most satisfactory recorded version now 
available; certainly better than the recent Furtwangler-Vienna Philharmonic long-playing 
issue (ALP 1o11t). 

Sargent made a very good 78 recording of Enigma with the NSO (Decca K 1351-4) 
and he repeats its excellence with LSO on the present LP issue, incidentally very well 
recorded. But Barbirolli-Hallé (His Master’s Voice C 3692-5) and Boult-BBC (His 
Master’s Voice DB 2800-2) are still to be preferred as better Elgar. 

Beethoven: Sonata in C sharp minor, op. 27, no. 2 (‘‘Moonlight’’), 
Sonata in C major, op. 13 (“‘Pathetique’’), and 
Sonata in F minor, op. 57 (“‘Appassionata’’). 


Orazio Frugoni. Vox PL 7160. 
Schumann: Carnaval, op. 9, and Papillons, op. 2. 
Guiomar Novaes. Vox PL 7830. 


The three Beethoven sonatas best-known by their names have been recorded so often 
that making recommendations has become a thankless job—apart, that is, from the general 
advice to stick to Schnabel on 78s. All three on one disc may, however, prove irresistible 
to readers involved in building an LP library, and on these grounds a reserved recom- 
mendation may be given to this issue. In Appassionata one appreciates a formidable 
virtuosity and a thrilling performance. But, for some reason, the two earlier works, 
which can more easily be made to parade their dramatic and romantic content, do not 
come off. Notable faults are: the first movement of the Moonlight is too heavy and 
deliberate—it limps along rather; the last movement of op. 13 is played so fast that the 
triplet passages get partly lost and in that wonderfully well-knit rondo any dropped 
stitches are obvious and damaging. 

Whilst the Vox recording of Frugoni’s piano is excellent, Novaes’ is treated less well: 
in places the instrument sounds, impossibly, like a harpsichord with sustaining pedal. 
When will pianists appreciate the intellectual content of Schumann’s music? Carnaval 
is a sequence of epigrams which ask to be played accurately and, largely, to speak for 
themselves. Novaes’ playing is smart and brittle; the pianist tries too often to add point 
to what is already plain enough. Papillons, less epigrammatic and more innocent of 
expression, is given a charming performance. 


Schubert: A Song Recital.* 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Edwin Fischer. Columbia 33 CX 1040. 
The worlds of opera and concert have at all times been peopled with gifted men and 
women. Given that one could be in the right country at the right moment there has 
never been a time when it was not possible to hear superlative artists. But there are 
worlds of music other than these: it has been less easy to hear, for example, great chamber 
ensembles, although one cannot think of a time when at least one or two quartets of 


* Strongly recommended. 
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acknowledged greatness were not playing somewhere. How many great lieder singers 
have there been? It seems, to one who has lived practically the whole of what has 
passed of this century, that at any time when this question might be asked there has been 
only one supreme name—or perhaps sometimes two, a man and a woman. There has 
always been a particular singer who was, for what has seemed many years at a stretch, 
the interpreter above all others of the solo song, be it Schubert and Schumann, Brahms, 
Wolf and Strauss or the French. Elena Gerhardt, Lotte Lehmann, Maggie Teyte and 
Elisabeth Schumann :—these are the great women singers of songs, songs pure and simple, 
of the last few decades. For a year or two before the magnificent Schumann died it was 
evident that the highest place was empty. Now it has been filled. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf may or may not have set herself out in this song recital to 
establish her place. Its timing vis-a-vis the output of other singers, the range imposed 
by the choice of songs, which choice is admirable in itself, the inclusion of Edwin Fischer, 
an acknowledged modern master of Schubert’s keyboard music, and the care taken, and 
perhaps insisted on in the marvellous technical reproduction, all suggest a conscious aim. 
The simple fact is that she has succeeded, and for at least the next ten years we shall, 
when offered any other soprano singing Schubert, wish that it were Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
just as for the last twenty we have wished it were Elisabeth Schumann. 

In order of composition the chosen songs are: Gretchen am Spinnrade (Goethe) 1814, 
Nahe des Geliebte (Goethe) 1815, An die Musik (Schober) 1817, Ganymed (Goethe) 1817, 
Nachtviolen (Mayrhofer) 1822, Dey Musensohn (Goethe) 1822, Auf dem Wasser zu singen 
(Stollberg) 1823, Wehmuth (Collin) 1823, Die junge Nonne (Craigher) 1825, Im Fruhling 
(Schulze) 1826, An Sylvia (Shakespeare) 1826, Das Lied im Grunen (Reil) 1827. 

One could find, in every one of these songs, something worth saying of Schwarzkopf’s 
performance. Her handling of Gretchen is a lesson and a portent. This is Schubert’s 
first masterpiece and at 17 years old he was stilla child. Of course he understood Gretchen’s 
urgent passion, her abandon to an unreal lover: he was in the same state himself—everyone 
is at 17. His genius was that he could innocently write down what for him was a simple 
truth and write it with a simplicity which completely concealed his fabulous creative gift. 
We have heard too many rich overtones shrieking this song at us from experienced bosoms. 
It calls for a cool, clear tone, perfect timing and no drama whatever that is not already 
written into the music; Schwarzkopf understands this. Her singing is a lesson to the 
critics, of one coterie or another, who have referred to those superficial technical defects 
which they think exist in her style, especially in this song. What do such things matter 
when it is apparent to all who have lived, like Gretchen and Schubert and, one supposes, 
Schwarzkopf, through the simple human heartbreak that is distilled into this great song, 
that here is humanity and truth? It isa portent simply because anyone who can make of 
Gretchen what Miss Schwarzkopf does and then turn, e.g. to An Sylvia and Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen and make of them also precisely what Schubert had intended, can 
triumph in the entire field of lieder as she assuredly will. 


Schumann: Liederkreis, op. 39. Brahms: Vier Erneste Gesdinge, op. 121.* 
Danco and Agosti. Decca LX 3107. Hotter and Moore. 
Columbia LX 8933-4. 
Wolf: Auf Eine Christblume.* Mahler: Kindertotenlieder.* 
H6ngen and Moore. Ferrier and Vienna Philharmonic 
Columbia LB r4o. Orchestra, c. Walter. 


Columbia LX 8939-41. 

Schumann’s setting of the Heine Song Cycle is written in his most pronounced ‘“‘folk’”’ 

idiom and calls both for vigorous attack and simplicity of expression: it is, thus, not suited 

to Miss Danco’s essentially French art. All the same, her singing is very beautiful and 
the recording good. 

The Four Serious Songs are served by a voice and an insight which combine to give us 

Brahms’ testament in all its bitterness and its serenity. The singing is perfect, the playing 


* Strongly recommended. 
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also. Arrangers who have taken this wonderful work out of its bass voice-piano context 
should listen to Hotter and Moore and feel a deep shame. The last song is less well 
recorded than the others, which are excellently done. Buyers who wish, as they should, 
to read the words, will find the magnificient ‘‘O Tod, wie bitter bist du”’ in the Apocrypha, 
not in the Old Testament and certainly not in Ecclesiastes. The labeller clearly does not 
know the difference between Ecclesiasticus, from which it comes, and Ecclesiastes from 
which come the first and second of these same songs. 

The Wolf issue is first-class in every respect—an interesting, rarely heard song per- 
formed by a lovely contralto voice. 

We know that Bruno Walter was Mahler’s pupil and some-time colleague and we 
accept a very moving performance of the Kindertotenlieder cycle as a loving reminder of 
that bit of history. Miss Ferrier was in wonderful voice. There is one very odd top note 
towards the end of side 4 which was possibly engineered rather than sung: apart from 
that, the recording is very good, serving the magical Vienna strings and horns with 
arresting realism in their truly fine performance. 


Vivaldi: Beatus Vir.* 
F. Sailer, L. Kiefer, Graf, Miiller and Wederman with the Chamber Choir of the 
Academy and Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart, c. Grischkat. Vox PL 7140. 


Corelli: The Twelve Concerti Grossi, op. 6.* 
The Corelli Tercentenary String Orchestra, c. Eckertsen. Vox PL 7893/1-3. 


These two issues do the greatest credit to Vox. There is no other recording of any of 
the Vivaldi cantatas and oratorios, and the Corelli concerti have been unaccountably 
neglected. Both issues are really beautifully recorded. 

Beatus Vir is a setting of biblical Latin verses for two sopranos, one tenor and two 
basses, with orchestra and an organ interlude. The solos and concerted items are separa- 
ted by a recurrent short chorus on Beatus Vir, sung by women’s voices. And a magni- 
ficently stirring chorus it is; the ladies’ singing is equalled in excellence by the soloists, 
and in particular the two sopranos sing delightfully. As a work it is a revelation of 
Vivaldi’s power and range of both invention and expression, and altogether one of the 
most rewarding issues of early music in many years. 

To provide a complete recording of Corelli’s major orchestral works, the twelve con- 
certt grossi, is a splendid deed of celebration. On the three hundredth anniversary of 
his year of birth, we hope Corelli will appear in gramophone record lists, and in concert 
programmes, with a frequency bearing some relation to his importance as a composer. 
The present offering is of very high quality. Scored for a concertino of two violins and one 
cello and a concertante of first and second violins, violas and double bass (the cembalo 
continuo Corelli would have used appears to have been left out) the playing is beautifully 
clear and accurate with the quality of good chamber music. It is a pity to have to 
register one serious criticism: the movements follow each other with practically no pause 
at all, which leads to an unpleasantly hurried effect. The pastorale in no. 8 is a wonderfully 
peaceful, evocative movement to which, incidentally, the piece probably owes its name 
“the Christmas Concerto’’, and it is embarked upon with less than one bar’s rest after a 
preceeding allegro. ‘The result is to destroy the effect of the pastorale until it has been 
playing for some moments. Silence costs nothing; and there is room, though not much, 
on the records. 


Handel-Harty: Water Music, and Royal Fireworks Music. 


Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum. Decca LXT 2792. 
Mozart: Divertimento, no. 12 in E flat. (K.252.) 
Members of Danish State Radio Symphony Orchestra. Columbia DX 1872. 
Serenade, no. 7 in D (K.250.) (‘Haffner’). 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, c. Krauss. Vox PL 6850. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Beethoven: Leonora Overture, no. 3, op. 72a and Consecration of the House Overture, op. 124. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. van Beinum. Decca LW 5016. 

Donizetti: Don Pasquale, Overture, and 

Rossini: The Italian Girl in Algiers, Overture.* 


The New Symphony Orchestra, c. Erede. Decca LW 5006. 
Suppé: Light Cavalry, Overture. 

The Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Weldon. Columbia DX 1873. 
Copland: Rodeo. Ballet Theatre Orchestra, c. Levine. Capitol CCL 7516. 


Britten: Variations on a Theme of Frank Bridge, op. 10, and 
Warlock: Capriol Suite. 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, c. Boyd Neel. Decca LXT 2790. 


The Handel suites are played with all the point, vigour and precision Sir Hamilton 
Harty envisaged when he brought them into the orchestral repertoire. It is a pity, 
therefore, that a thin and wiry tone in the string passages spoils all else on the record. 
This fault also ruins the well performed ‘‘Haffner’’ Serenade, where the solo violin in the 
final rondo sounds like a high-pitched one-string fiddle. Though by no means perfectly 
recorded, the Mozart Divertimento is nicely played on a 78 record which, short of a better 
modern version, may safely be bought. Except that the flute and bassoon episode which 
follows the second trumpet call in Leonora, no. 3 is too hurried—the conductor’s fault no 
doubt—this new LPO version is the best now available. Equally well done and equally 
well recorded is the Consecration overture, with, again, a single fault. The bassoon 
parts written into the fanfare, and moving at speed, cannot be properly heard because of 
over-zealous trumpets. 

The Donizetti, Rossini, and Suppé overtures are all well played and recorded, the first 
two on one L.P. disc providing a problem for the buyer. Nowhere is The Italian Girl 
better played and though Don Pasquale is almost as good, it is not to be preferred to the 
recent Hallé version. Copland is capable of writing much better stuff than ‘‘ Rodeo”’ 
as we all know, and it certainly might have been played by a better orchestra than is used 
on this recording. 

In Decca’s beautifully made Britten-Warlock record we have two youthful testaments ; 
one the work of a clever young person who early achieved a phenomenal musical pro- 
fessionalism and the other of an undisciplined young genius for whom music was merely a 
way of life. An intelligent and instructive record this, for those to whom music has an 
existence beyond its performance. 

J.B. 


Correspondence 


Department of Music, 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
To the Editor of THe Music REvIEW. 11th May, 1953. 
MONTEVERDI 


S1r,—Some time ago Hans F. Redlich honoured my book on Monteverdi with a lengthy essay 
on “Aufgaben und Ziele der Monteverdi-Forschung. Zu Leo Schrades Monteverdi-Buch’’, in 
Die Musikforschung, vol. IV, 1951, 318-332. Without attempting to enter a discussion of his 
criticisms (all of which, with the exception of three misprints in my book, I am in a position to 
refute), there are reasons of principle strong enough, I believe, to question the validity of Dr. 
Redlich’s main reproach: my usage of Malipiero’s edition for quotation. Dr. Redlich placed this 
reproach with all its implications in the centre of his review, and, in a concentrated dose, so to 
speak, he repeated the reproach in the recent issue of THE Music REviEw, vol. XIII, November, 
1952, 316-318. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Upon the occasion of a review of Malipiero’s edition of Monteverdi’s Musica Religiosa, Dr. 
Redlich wrote in Music and Letters, vol. XXVI, 1946, 214 f.: ““No true friends of Monteverdi's 
great and imperishable art, while studying the sixteen beautifully printed volumes of Malipiero’s 
complete edition, will grudge the Editor warm praise for his zeal, perseverance and unflagging 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of his arduous task. The great and inestimable value of his edition 
lies in the fact that it makes Monteverdi's res facta accessible to the general public as well as 
to the enthusiastic scholar for the first time since the master’s death’. This exactly was, and is, 
my own point of view which I happened to express in the preface to my book with words, basically 
the same, though surely less eloquent. Dr. Redlich now, however, gives his readers the impression 
that Malipiero’s edition is completely unusuable, packed with errors, and best to be put aside 
until a new edition has been furnished. I profoundly regret that my book called down upon 
Malipiero’s edition a criticism that is both unfair and unjustified. For it must emphatically be 
maintained that Malipiero’s merits surpass by far the shortcomings of his edition of which I am as 
much aware as anyone who has studied Monteverdi in the originals. By comparing the edition 
with the originals as well as in view of my own material I have come to learn that Malipiero’s merits 
exceed those of any book on Monteverdi, including, of course, my own. 

The reason for quoting Malipiero’s edition in my book does not derive from unawareness of 
shortcomings, misprints, or errors. I intended to give the reader the opportunity to check the 
context of any quoted passage in the only complete edition available. 

Although the edition Dr. Redlich made of Monteverdi's Vespers is incomplete, the student of 
Monteverdi has here the choice to quote from either Malipiero or Redlich. Such a student, 
however, must be advised to go directly to the ‘‘source’’ which, in this case, is—Malipiero. For it 
can clearly be shown that for his own edition of the Vespers Dr. Redlich used not the original, but 
Malipiero. When faithfully copying from Malipiero, Dr. Redlich had, as late as 1949, more 
confidence in the edition than he appears to have now. My own quotations from Malipiero merely 
observed an aspect of convenience for the reader. Dr. Redlich, however, presented a supposedly 
new edition of the Vespers which is, I believe, an altogether different matter. The misprints and 
errors Malipiero’s edition contains are all literally taken over by Dr. Redlich. I select at random 
some two dozens of errors which are entirely identical in both Malipiero and Redlich, but do not 
occur in Monteverdi's print of 1610 of which I know the copies of Breslau and Bologna, the latter, 
though legible, not in particularly good shape.* 

Malipiero’s edition of Dixit Dominus (vol. XIV of the CE) shows in the part of the second tenor 
the following phrase (149, 3; the first figure always refers to the page, the second to the measure): 


— (Note the slurs.) 


The same phrase, including the slurs, appears in Redlich (26, 1). But Monteverdi réads: 


(Note the slurs.) 


So does Redlich (78, 5). But Monteverdi has: g- ¢@ o # 
In the same composition, both Malipiero (170, 2) and Redlich (78, 10) render the cantus: 


The original parts of the voice and of the be have the correct version: 


* When studying in Leipzig in 1925 ff. 1 closely collaborated with my friend, the late Hilmar 
Trede, who prepared his dissertation on Monteverdi and an edition of the works which was 
planned for the Publikationen dlterey Musik, but called off on account of Malipiero’s volumes, 
then beginning to appear. 


ag 
| 
| 
Malipiero (170, 13) reads the first soprano of Pulchra es: be: 
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In Laetatus sum Malipiero (176, 1) and Redlich (28, 8) have B flat in the second tenor. Monteverdi 
expressly prescribed B natural. The bass on ‘‘ad confitendum’’ reads in Malipiero (179, 6) and 


Redlich (32, 5): 


According to both editions the phrase runs in parallels of the octave with the second soprano. 
The original has instead: 


According to the original the bass part on “‘sedes super domum”’ should read: 


But both Malipiero (180, 4) and Redlich (33, 5) have “fe f f a f’’ instead. 

In Audi Caelum (which is written for a tenor voice, not for contralto, as Redlich has it; the 
voice part should be read an octave lower) Malipiero (227, 7/8) and Redlich (84, 6) have identical 
versions: 


And further on in the composition, Malipiero (229, 8) and Redlich (88, 13) make the same error 
on ‘‘mors fuit expulsa’’. 


Mors fuit ex-pul- sa 
Both editors show the notes in the same conflict with the number of syllables. But the original 
has no error: 


Mors fu- it ex-pul- sa 


The Sonata sopra Sancta Maria shows a good many identities of which we quote a selection. 


ddd 


Malipiero (250, 2) reads the cornetto part (in Quintus) #fgaf. Redlich (106, 3) has the same 


dddd 


error while the original has the correct version: #f g gf. Malipiero (252, 5) reads in the part of the 
Violino da brazzo (in Sextus) ‘‘a b c d’’; so does Redlich (106, 26). But the original has ‘‘a b c e”’. 


Jods 


Malipiero (254, 1) writes for the first Violino da brazzoe e d d; Redlich (107, 25) exactly follows 


Malipiero, not the original which has instead e ed e. 
The original offers two versions of the basso continuo for the Sonata which differ from one 


another occasionally as, for example, in the passage Malipiero 258, 1/2:(1) a c’ b d’ Ac Bd 


dddd 


etc. and (2) ab AB etc. Redlich (108, 28), of course, adopts Malipiero. In other cases the 
piano score of Redlich does not always permit accurate comparison of the continuo with the 
original. 
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A good many observations can also be made in the first Magnificat. ‘‘Quia respexit’’ starts 
out with an instrumental section before the entrance of the cantus firmus. The parts of the violino 
and cornetto (the first in the Bassus part book, the latter in that of the Tenor) prescribe B natural 
for the chord on G, but Malipiero (291, 1) and Redlich (118, 9) have B flat. Malipiero (291, 8) 
omitted an E flat in the cantus firmus on ‘‘ancillae’’; and Redlich (119, 5) copied the error faith- 
fully. While Malipiero’s omission is surely nothing but a pardonable misprint, Redlich expressly 
demands an E natural; he obviously believes that this deviation from the cantus firmus which 
requires E flat has a special meaning intended by Monteverdi. But the original has E flat in the 
Quintus part. In the section ‘“‘Deposuit’’, the two cornetti, one in the Sextus, the other in the 


Altus, have according to Malipiero (303, 3) , g’’. Redlich (129, 4) has the accurate copy of Mali- 


piero. But Monteverdi writes instead g’” e’” gg”. Malipiero (305, 5) indicates in the second 
e”’ e”’ 

violin—the violins take over from the cornetti—a b natural; Redlich (131, 2) does the same. But 


Monteverdi has B flat in both violins for the whole measure. It may also be stated that Malipiero 
(304, 6 and 305, 1) and Redlich (130, 5/6) present the identical passage of the cornetti: 


This may be correct in view of the echo structure. But the original presents this passage of the 
cornetto part (in Altus) differently: 


The deviation from the original escapes Redlich, because it escapes Malipiero. In ‘‘Suscepit 
Israel” Malipiero (311, 5) reads the cantus part as 


Redlich copies exactly, without realizing that the original has 


The vocal part Quintus in ‘‘Gloria patri’’ appears in Malipiero (318, 7) as 


Redlich (142, 9) takes the version from Malipiero while Monteverdi actually has ? % Py etc. 
The tenor part in ‘‘Sicut erat’’ sings, according to Malipiero (320, 3/4), on the last syllable of 
“principio”, the tone g as a semibrevis followed by a brevis rest; according to Monteverdi it should 
sing the tone as a brevis, followed by a semibrevis rest. But Redlich follows rather Malipiero. 
Redlich’s copy and Malipiero’s edition are identical in the passage of the bass (320, 1/2): 


f 


oth 


and Redlich (143, 6) 


foe 
f (Note the identical slurs.) 


According to the original, the last note should be a, not f. Malipiero (326, 2/3) reads the tenor 
part in thus: 


| 
: 
BS 
\ 
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Since the original has a dotted semibrevis for the next to the last g, Malipiero simply forgot to 
tie the two notes together. But Redlich (148, 2/3) added special emphasis to his erroneous 


reading: 
-men A - 


All these cases do not allow any question that Redlich’s edition has been based on Malipiero, 
not on the original. It is therefore very difficult to understand or to explain the criticism with 
which Dr. Redlich condemns Malipiero and-all those who make use of the CE. 

There is still another aspect of Redlich’s edition worthy of mention; it involves the phrasing. 
Since Redlich intended his edition to be used for practical performances, the phrases he indicates 
must be taken as editorial interpretation. It is now odd to find that without any exception 
Dr. Redlich accepted all the phrases of Malipiero (as indicated by slurs) and with such faithfulness 
as even to offer correction whenever his own edition has a misprint in deviation from Malipiero’s 
model. With reference to Malipiero 183,.2 (Redlich 36, 2) his long list of Evvata contains such a 
correction. It goes without saying that the phrasing is an eminently practical matter of per- 
formance, and it is with regard to all problems of performance that Dr. Redlich’s criticism becomes 
sharpest. He nonetheless copied Malipiero to the last iota. He apparently does not distinguish 
between slurs that actually appear in the original, and those that are editorial additions; for 
Malipiero himself does not distinguish them. As a matter of fact, there are only two kinds of 
slurs that correspond with Monteverdi's original. The first involves the ligatures, hence also the 
setting of words to the music. Monteverdi used two types of ligatures in his religious works, the 
ligatura cum opposita proprietate which of all ligatures lived longest, and the ligatura cum propri- 
etate et sine perfectione. The other form of the legato appears to result from the initium of the 
psalm tone by which to reach the tenor of the psalmodic recitation. It is occasionally, but rarely, 
applied to a melodic progression whose beginning resembles the initium of the psalm. It has, 
at all events, the effect of an appoggiatura and occurs by no means regularly. Malipiero adds a 
third kind of legato which is of purely editorial nature and does not appear in the original. He 
applies it to all melismatic phrases of all vocal melodies. Nothing indicates the difference between 
these three types. Dr. Redlich took them over, including the last type which is the most frequent. 
We must conclude that his full confidence in Malipiero’s edition prevented him from ever taking 
recourse to the original print. 

But we cannot conclude without expressing renewed gratitude for Malipiero’s work. It has 
unfortunately become a deplorable custom among some scholars, not necessarily Monteverdi 
scholars, to carry useful criticism to the point of totally mistaken condemnation. I for one shall 
retain admiration for an achievement that has not often been matched in recent years. (In view 
of the purpose of this letter all the additional errors in Redlich’s edition which are not identical 
with those in Malipiero’s edition will not be discussed at this time.) 


Yours faithfully, 
SCHRADE. 


Faculty of Music, 
33 Holywell, Oxford. 
To the Editor of THE Music REviEw. 
July, 1953. 

S1r,—I should like to reply briefly to the points raised by Dr. Redlich: 

(1) My reference to the length of his book on Monteverdi was not intended as a depreciation 
of his work but simply as an indication that it could not be, within those limits, a full- 
scale study. 

(2) The fact that Dr. Redlich cited Arnold’s “The Art of Accompaniment from a Thorough- 
Bass”’ in an article in Acta Musicologica does not seem to me to make its inclusion in a 
Monteverdi bibliography superfluous. 

(3) According to Praetorius, Syntagma Musicum, II, p. 40, storti is the Italian name for the 
German Krumbhérner. 

(4) The only reference to Giovanni Gualberto that I can find in Vogel’s writings is the following 
passage, which occurs in a summary of the principal musicians active at Florence 
(Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, V, p. 421): ‘‘Seit 1607 etwa erregten die Knaben 
(putti) Giovanni Gualberto und Francesco Campagnolo die Aufmerksamkeit der Kunst- 
kenner’’. Contemporary references to the excellence of Gualberto’s performance in Orfeo 
do not prove that he sang the title-réle, particularly as the part was printed in the tenor 
clef. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. A. WEsTRUP. 
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OXFORD MUSIC 
PETER WISHART 


Wishart is now only 32, but he already has an impressive list of 
works to his credit. He began his musical education under Victor 
Hely-Hutchinson, continuing: after the war in Paris with Mme. 
Boulanger on a post-graduate scholarship. He is now on the staff 
of Birmingham University. 


Wishart’s music does not have an easy appeal, but its technical 
assurance, its brilliant polish, and its clean lines have won respect and 
admiration from a growing circle of musicians. Perhaps owing to 
his Paris training the tag “Stravinsky-influenced” has been flung at 
his head, but the more thoughtful critics write as follows:— 

“more than pale reflections of Stravinsky” (The Times) 
“a composer of original ideas and a decided manner 

in enunciating them” (Birmingham Post) 

“a more than ordinarily gifted composer” (The Observer) 

And Mr. J. F. Waterhouse, with admirable honesty, publicly with- 
drew his accusation in The Birmingham Post that Wishart has actually 


copied from Stravinsky in the Four Pieces, and ate his words with 
relish, promising between mouthfuls that Wishart is most certainly a 


composer worth watching. 
WORKS BY 
PETER WISHART 
Instrumental 
Concerto for violin and wind - = = = On hire 
Four pieces for violin and piano - - - - Ts. 6d. 
Cassation for violin and viola - = = = 6, 6d. 
Partita in F for piano - - - - - - 6s. 6d. 
Trio Sonata in B for organ - - - - - 6s. 6d. 
Choral 
Come, Holy Ghost. Cantata for women’s voices - On hire 
Three Carols for choir. ‘Make we merry’, ‘I Sing of a 
Maiden’, ‘Now thrice welcome Christmas’- - 5d. 
Vocal 
Seven songs for tenor and small orchestra - On hire 
1. Prologue; 2. Complaint of the ensued 
Husband; 3. Dirge; 4. The Mountebank’s Song; 
4. Serenade; 6. A Lover’s Lullaby; 7. (No. 1 
repeated). 
Nos. 3 and 4 are published together as solo songs (with 
piano accompaniment) - - - - s. 6d. 


Oxxrorp Unwversrry 


44 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 === 
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Erich Kleiber 


“As Nikisch, Strauss and Toscanini opened my eyes and ears, so the orchestras 
of the world have been my only real professors.” And again: ““My favourite 
wotk~is that which I conduct at the moment—my instrument is the orch- 
estra.” These are the self-comments of another of the great and world-famous 
European artists who record exclusively for Decca. 

Erich Kleiber was born in 1890 in Vienna, and from 1908 to 1912 studied 
Philosophy and the History of Art at Prague University, at the same time 
attending conducting classes at the Conservatoire. With a good cultural back- 
ground, and the ability to play the piano, organ, violin and timpani, Kleiber 
began practical conducting at the Court Theatre, Darmstadt, at the age of 
twenty-two. While Opera Director in Mannheim (1922-3), he was invited to 
conduct at the International Contemporary Music Festival in Prague and there 
had the pleasure of hearing the Director of the Prague Conservatoire, who 
ten years earlier had expelled him from conducting classes for non-attendance, 
propose a toast to him. 

From 1923-35, Erich Kleiber was Generalmusikdirektor of the Berlin State 

ta. Since 1935, he has conducted operas and concerts in most of the 
world’s cultural centres, achieving particular success in South America, for 
which continent he has a special affection. He also, of course, conducted dur- 
ing the Coronation season at the Royal Opera House. 

Kleiber’s wide experience has developed an unerring instinct for what is 
musically right, and given his interpretations a greater profundity than would 
have been achieved by specialisation. To bring to music lovers the full great- 
ness of his interpretative powers when he himself is not in England, there is 
no finer medium than the Decca long playing record which, made with the 
exclusive Decca system of full frequency range recording, gives the true, living 
music of the concert hall. 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES CONDUCTED BY ERICH KLEIBER 


Symphony No. 9 
125—“ 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat Op antes _ Symphony No. 7 
major, Op. 55—“‘Eroica” Tue VIENNA Putt- in A major, Op. 92 
conducting HARMONIC ORCHESTRA conducting 
Tue ConcERTGEBOUW with GUEDEN, Tue CoNCERTGEBOUW 
Orcnesrra SIEGLINDE WAGNER, OrcHESTRA 
or AMSTERDAM 4 or AMSTERDAM 
LXT 2546 Der SINGVEREIN DER LXT 2547 


GESELLSCHAFT DER 
MusIkFREUNDE, VIENNA 
LXT 2725-6 


DECCA 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.9 
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